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‘In a society such as ours, mellowed by centuries of organic growth, 
every system carries within it the seeds of that by which it is to be 
replaced, and in embryo at least the new order of which we are beginning 
to hear and think so much is already with us.”—Lorp ELTon. 


THE various peoples of Europe in the sixteenth century stood 
in such dire need of authority after the collapse of the 
Medizval sanctions (through the Empire and the Papacy) 
that a doctrine of Sovereignty seemed to be justified in the 
eyes of all sensible men. It was formulated by Jean Bodin 
in 1577 and was soon identified with the “ divine right of 
kings.”’ But that is not the true conclusion of the matter, 
as was quickly shown in Holland, later on in England and 
later still in France. The secret of Divine Right is not 
static but ever moving on: its basis widens with social 
progress, and this extension is chiefly effected by war, 

I propose to illustrate this principle from our own 
history because I believe it will give us some guidance and 
perhaps some confidence as to the real issues of the present 
conflict. Apart from patriotic prejudice it is historic truth 
to say that England has provided the normal model of 
constitutional process—the broadening down of the Right 
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Divine in government from the few on high to the many 
beneath. And just as the isolation of ancient Greece from 
the complexities of modern times has given us our best 
opportunity to study the essential types of Government, so 
the insular position of England, having saved her from the 
disturbance of invading forces, provides the student with an 
unusual chance of tracing clearly the process of political 
development. 

During the seventeenth century the Stuart kings, with 
the aid of Jacobite sentiment and an Erastian episcopate, 
maintained with much assurance “ the divinity that doth 
hedge a King.”’ It was a doctrine fed by its roots in Tudor 
days, when a strong and unfettered personality on the 
throne was needed for the defence of this land against two 
totalitarian powers—Philip of Spain and the Pope of Rome. 
And not for defence only. In the days that preceded Inter- 
national Law the peaceable side of foreign policy could 
hardly be secured without the passive aid of royal princesses, 
given and received in marriage.! This might seem a difficulty 
in the case of Queen Elizabeth, but by the fine art of royal 
flirtation she atoned for her dislike both of weddings and of 
war. Again, when the means of communication were pain- 
fully limited and easily blocked the old ignorance and new 
pride of nationalism were likely to cause trouble for want of 
common ground, but friendly contacts could be retained or 
renewed by monarchs who called one another ‘“ Cousin.” 
Thus the divine right of kings was in tune with the rights and 
claims of all in their country who were of political conse- 
quence. But in England, as already in the United Provinces, 
this despotic formula was threatened even before the seven- 
teenth century began. The seed of political revolution was 
sown in the collapse of the Spanish Armada. There happened 
then not merely the breaking of a mighty fleet but the break- 
ing of a mental shell which accounted for a new national 
outlook. There is always this double effect of ‘‘ ideological ”’ 
wars. Their results are assessed by generals, politicians and 
popular opinion in terms of military victory or defeat, but 
beneath the surface a fresh adjustment of sovereign right to 
public rights is being prepared. That was shown at the end 
of the Napoleonic war,? it will be seen again in the issue 


1 Among the ivory panels on the magnificent tomb of Maximilian at 
Innsbruck martial and matrimonial scenes appear to be of equal importance. 

2 The Duke of Wellington thought that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton ; he lived to see the Reform Bill won on the battle- 
field of Waterloo. 
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of the Kaiser-Hitler war now in the midst of its second 
hase. : 

' Just a century after the defeat of the Armada the 
political turning-point arrived. William of Orange came 
to our throne with the honours of a warrior, but the Shekinah 
of divine right had departed from the palace. For a new 
public had also arrived, brought into the open by its contri- 
bution of pen and sword to the Civil War, a public that 
could not be adequately served by an autocratic king. The 
military issue had been won by Oliver and militant Non- 
conformity, a triumph which received a “‘ prophet’s reward.” + 
Thenceforward for better for- worse the genius of Non- 
conformity was repressed into the subconscious life of 
England. The fruits of the victory were quietly annexed 
by the aristocracy, and the divine right to rule transferred 
unostentatiously from the monarch to a matter of 2,000 
families. Throughout the eighteenth century these holders 
of the lands and honours of England were able to pack the 
House of Commons in the interest of their own party. It 
was natural, however, to entrust them with the ultimate 
charge of the country’s safety and prestige, for England was 
theirs in the breadth and beauty of it. When on one of the 
most critical occasions in our history George III took our 
Colonial policy into his royal hands he encountered the 
Puritan forces, risen again in America, that had beaten his 
Stuart predecessors. Like them he too met with disaster 
and the nation was confirmed in the belief that its essential 
rights were safest under the divine right of an aristocratic 
oligarchy. 

But by the end of the century a social philosophy, that 
had been seeded in England and cropped in France prepared 
the way for yet another change. It came by means of the 
exhausting wars with Napoleon which only ended victoriously 
for us by the strength of a new element of the nation hitherto 
politically inarticulate and even unconsidered—the industrial 
and trading classes of the bourgeoisie—the “‘ shopkeepers ” of 
England, as Napoleon bitterly called them. Until the nation 
had defeated his ambitious schemes it was still content to 
stand under the oligarchic banner, but only seventeen years 
after Waterloo divine right had slipped from the councils of 
the aristocratic families to the ‘‘ House ”’ of the bourgeoisie. 
Aristocratic government failed for the same reason that _ 

1 “ For a long time,” says Macaulay (giving an illustration from 1786), 


‘a standing army was connected in the imagination of Royalists and 
Prelatists with regicide and field preaching.” 
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monarchical government had come to grief, because the 
eminent landowners had lost touch with the growing needs 
and claims of the nation they governed.!_ They could play 
their part when it was sufficient to visualise England as a 
** right little, tight little Island,’’ but when they peered at 
the growing cities they only saw nurseries of mischief that 
deserved nothing but penal laws. 

As the nineteenth century progressed the cruel régime 
of blind repression was exposed po evicted by the light of 
the reforming spirit whose candlestick was set up in the 
House of Commons. During this period, moreover, according 
to the historians our national prestige was at its peak. 
Nevertheless it has become fashionable to condemn the 
bourgeois age as an inexcusable lapse from an illustrious 
progress that in this century is being happily resumed. It 
is the mistake of writers who “‘ cannot see the wood for the 
trees.”” Faults must always be conspicuous in the eyes of 
those whose imaginative background is a golden age. The 
standard of comparison for G. K. Chesterton and his school 
was the Middle Ages, not as they actually were, but after 
being so heartily swept and garnished by a retrospective 
yearning that their seven devils were forgotten. For 
Reinhold Niebuhr and the Marxian School on the other 
hand the imaginative background is the Coming Age, whose 
features also take the form that wishful thinking gives them, 
just as the truth about Soviet Russia is officially camouflaged 
for the benefit of earnest enquirers. 

The bourgeois House of Commons, whose right divine 
has thus been hooted at from both the Catholic and Marxian 
points of view, and by all with Fascist leanings, was indeed 
devoid of the grand passion that animated Parliament in the 
seventeenth century. The middle-class Assembly was mixed 
in character like the kings and oligarchs before it. It always 
included in its membership those who stood for big business, 
as the secret of England’s strength, so keen to maintain 
commercial credit and manufacturing profits, that they were 
blind and deaf to the human rights that were being crushed 
by their system. 

On the other hand there was a growing and at last 
predominant contingent, consisting of those who acted 


1“ A stock of new and exciting ideas had been accumulated in the 
country. Grave and eloquent voices had begun to call everything in 
question, the Parliamentary suffrage, economic reform, trade policy, 
religious disabilities, how India should be governed, or Ireland appeased ” 
(H. A. L. Fisher, Pages from the Past, p. 42). 
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intelligently and squarely on behalf of the exploited and 
oppressed, by demolishing the scandalous legislation of the 
previous age and setting on foot the machinery for public 
education, social amenities and self-government, not to 
speak of the abolition of slavery. For a century therefore 
the “‘ House ” was the focus of political power and social 
hope, and its protagonists were magnified in the mind of the 
middle classes. 

This rapid survey of the three stages of political develop- 
ment in modern England, marking the transference of divine 
right from the King to the oligarchy and thence to the 
bourgeoisie, according as each in turn served better the 
growing claims of their fellow countrymen, is intended to 
show the way to a rationale of the crisis now upon us. It 
will have been noticed that each constitutional change came 
into being through the ordeal of war ; that of 1689 after the 
war against Stuart prerogatives, that of 1832 after the war 
against Napoleon. Now we are in the thick of the second 
phase of the war against German domination, checked for a 
while in the struggle of 1914-18, and we should do well to 
see a meaning in it apart from the ruinous waste of militarism. 
On the analogy of the earlier crises we should expect, and 
shall certainly find, that this our third ideological war will 
have brought to a head an inevitable constitutional change 
by its exposure of larger claims on the part of the nation 
than can be met by the existing instruments of authority.” 

The extension of human rights demands a transference of 
divine right from an Assembly that is no longer fitted to meet 
the needs, satisfy the aspirations, and, marshal the forces of 
that large proportion of the people that has missed the 
dignity of leisure and the background of true education. 
The Lavals and Quislings of our day, and all who correspond 
to them in England by clinging to capitalistic privileges, 
resent and challenge the withdrawal of divine right from the 
business side of democracy. But the day of Labour has 
arrived in the fulness of its claims because in the ordeal of 
this war the cause of the Commonwealth will have been 
saved, not so much by the weapons for which the wealthy 


1 In my own school days every boy knew whether he stood for Glad- 
stone or Disraeli; and at nine years of age I was in the thick of a day-long 
battle on the side of the small company of Gladstonians. 

2 It must be fifteen years at least since I heard Winston Churchill in 
his Romanes lecture at Oxford take for his subject the inadequacy of the 
House of Commons in an age when economic problems are increasing 
important and insistent. It was typical of his insight. 
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can afford to pay as by the solidarity of the nation in one 
burning passion for the world’s freedom and our own.? 

But there is more to the matter than the settlement with 
Labour. Our Dependencies also will have won a new footing 
as the upshot of this war. When it began the enemies of 
freedom boasted that the Empire would be shattered when 
England was struck, for the Dependencies would seize their 
chance to revolt,—as if our ‘“‘ Empire ’’ were not the anti- 
thesis of Axis rule! But everywhere the native peoples 
have given the lie to this wishful prophecy by a generous 
loyalty that has comforted the Motherland. This fact too 
will have to be registered in the fabric of our constitution. 
We may be sure that Right divine will not return to British 
government for the establishment of our common prosperity 
and peace until it has given new esteem and recognition to 
the darker races under our flag. 

There are those who cry out for a “‘ statement of aims,” 
but that would be sure to result in a competition and con- 
fusion of ideas that might even cancel one another. The 
outcome of this war will not be determined by any party 
schemes nor by the ambition of any individual, not even 
Hitler’s. It is far wiser to accept and prepare for the Will 
that works in history and make the best of the inevitable 
revolution—the third transfer of divine right—not indeed in 
a spirit of resignation,” but with gratitude and confidence. 

A stable democracy depends on a condition both of 
tension and co-operation between citizen and State. If the 
State were to do all the pulling in the name of its authority 
and efficiency the citizen would become little more than a 
cog in a machine and ultimately a clog upon it. But if, on 
the other hand the pull of the citizen is overwhelming in the 
name of individual rights and liberties the State tends to 
become a wheel without a hub, a machine devoid of power. 
There is a legend that a Gothic barbarian, in a kind of Vichy 
negotiation at Rome, disturbed the balance of forces by 
throwing his sword into one of the scales. It is no legend 
that a modern German barbarian has followed his example, 
flinging in the Gestapo as well, in order to make the claim of 
the State outweigh the human rights of the citizens. Have 
not we, however, a typical Western democracy, tilted the 

1 Now that we reckon on machinery no longer merely for our social 
advantage but to defend the Commonwealth in a struggle of life or death, it 
is obvious that mechanics and their collaborators have won their spurs and 
earned their share of jus divinum. 


2 Nor in a mood of cynicism such as Chancellor Lowe expressed in 
his apothegm. ~* Now it is our job to educate our masters.” 
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scales on the opposite side by the weight of gold? What 
else is this ‘‘ plutocracy ” with which we are charged? In 
this morning’s paper my eye lighted on two items in the list 
of Wills. The first name was that of ‘“‘ Mr Lewis Levy, 
clothier and boot merchant,”’ and it amounted to more than 
£162,000 ; the last was that of General Charles Harington, 
for some years G.O.C., Northern Command, and since then 
Governor of Gibraltar, who left less than the odd £2,000. 
This is not a personal reflection but an incidental pointer. 
The vast hiatus in the field of monetary remuneration 
between a man’s own business and H.M.S. is by no means 
plutocracy. But it is the raw material of the finished article, 
the enablement of such transactions as editors of the Press, 
for instance, could relate, if they were all as frank as Tom 
Clarke, of the News-Chronicle, in the publication of his Diaries.1 

Why not substitute Plutochry? for Plutocracy as the 
economic key to the new Order—Money the Utensil rather 
than Money the Master, money the means of maintaining 
the national moral instead of exercising the power of control ? 
According to the editor of The Economist the cost of providing 
our citizens with a reasonable minimum of economic and 
educational life would perhaps amount to half the national 
income. And that is surely a very sensible proportion, on 
the one condition, of course, of general disarmament down 
to the level of a police-force. We should then be giving a 
proper equipment to the citizen, who spends his strength 
according to his gifts (poetry, pottery, potato growing— 
anything but pottering), for the enrichment of the common- 
wealth in the service of his fellows, in the same spirit and for 
the same reason as we are now caring for the soldier, according 
to his rank, for the defiance and destruction of our enemies. 

In the new era it will be acknowledged in this practical 
way that the constant enemies of all men, crossing all 
frontiers, penetrating all defences, and armed with “ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” are accidents and 
illnesses, decay and death, the loss of employment, the 
handicap that is borne by parents of large families or by 
those of peculiar talent who find it hard to fit into the 
conventional scheme of things. Protection on a national 
scale against these perennial invaders of security and peace, 
provide a charter of human rights that will be proudly 
accepted by democratic communities. 

1 My Northcliffe Diary ; My Lloyd George Diary. 

2 Plutochry would connect mAod7os (wealth) with xpeéa (need) and ypias 
(use) instead of xpdros (power). 
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But it will be recalled that the scales must be evenly 
balanced between Government and Citizen, if the State is to 
maintain its equilibrium and conserve its dynamic. And it 
will at once be recognised that the minimum standard of 
personal rights calls for a corresponding charter of personal 
duties. This was the theme that kindled the noblest eloquence 
of Mazzini a century ago, and the country that he loved is 
being prepared at last to listen to the voice of her prophet so 
nearly forgotten. The coming era will have no use for a 
wholly self-centred liberty. ‘‘ Thy neighbour as thyself ”’ is 
the fundamental law of society, with the apostolic inter- 
pretation that is based upon it (Rom. xiii. 9f.), ‘‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law” (“‘ complete obedience to Law,’’— 
Weymouth’s translation). The heretical outburst of State 
worship that is raging in the world to-day is a testimony 
against the negiect of duty to the commonwealth that has 
been fostered by modern conditions. And the tragic conse- 
quences of such neglect disclose like a mirror the perils of a 
one-sided democracy and a misplaced laissez faire. 

All this should surely be a special concern of the Churches : 
theirs should be the voices that awaken the dawn. There 
is little however to suggest the spirit of the morning in the 
services of the average church. An atmosphere of old Medi- 
terranean mentality (Greek and Roman), clouded with 
limitations (Elizabethan or Eighteenth century), whether in 
ceremonies, prayers or hymns, may recall the beauty of by- 
gone sunsets. But the voices must be prophetic in the Bible 
sense of the word. The prophets of the Old Testament were 
above all quick to read and interpret the signs of their own 
times, sure to find in them a Purpose that could not be 
defeated. Through the tumults and calamities that shook the 
national faith they helped their fellow-countrymen to see the 
Kingdom of God on its way of liberation and enlargement. 

“For every battle of the warrior is with confused noise and with 

garments rolled in blood, 
But (the divine Will) shall come with the burning of fire.” 
And though the Lord give you the bread of Adversity and the 
water of Affliction, 
Yet thine eye shall see thy teachers and thou shalt hear the word: 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
So the prophets saw and spoke and the things of the spirit 
survived. So may it be with us! From a merely critical 
point of view this is the end of an era and nothing more, but 
to the eye of faith a new era is at the dawn. 


A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 


SHIRLEY, SURREY. 





THE CHRISTIAN AND THE STATE. 


PRINCIPAL W. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Overdale College. 


THE Christian lives his life under a double loyalty—first, 
loyalty to God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and second, 
loyalty to the State. The tension between these two loyalties 
will vary according to two factors: (a) The measure in 
which the State seeks to express in its political, economic 
and social life the mind and will of God; and (b) the depth 
of apprehension as to what is the will of God possessed by 
the Christian himself. Sub-Christian conduct on the part of 
the Christian may, therefore, be due to either ‘of two causes : 
(a) To his imperfect apprehension of the Christian standard ; 
or (b) to his refusal to resist the State in its demands upon 
oe even though he recognises such refusal to be disloyal to 

rist. 

This way of stating the matter finds classic expression in 
the writings of St Paul, and especially in his Roman Epistle : 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever resisteth the power 
resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil. If thou, 
then, wouldst not be afraid of the power, do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : 

For he is the servant of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil be afraid; for he beareth 
not the sword in vain: for he is the servant of God; an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that is evil. 

Wherefore ye must needs be subject not only for 
wrath, but for conscience sake. 

For this cause pay your taxes also: for they are 
God’s servants attending continually on this very thing. 


Vout. XXXIX. No. 8. 233 9* 
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Render then to all their dues : taxes to whom taxes 
are due, and customs to whom customs are due, rever- 
ence to whom reverence is due, arid honour to whom 
honour is due. 

Owe no man anything, but love one another; for 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 


And again, if we are to fear God, we are also to honour the 
King. 

All this is axiomatic for St Paul in giving advice to the 
Christian community in the Imperial City. In a very real 
sense the State is within the providence of God, and this is 
just as much a fact as that the Church is a special creation of 
God. He sees the State, not as something inimical to 
Christian life, but as something benign, as creating and 
maintaining order in society by the administration of justice. 
For him, anarchy and lawlessness are human conditions 
which threaten the life of the Christian community ; whereas 
law and order, which it is the function of the State to main- 
tain, are necessary conditions for the growth of the Christian 
society. It almost seems as if he is living under a condition 
in which no great strain is put upon loyalty to God or loyalty 
to Ceesar. ; 

This all seems very simple and straightforward ; and no 
doubt most of us suspect it to be too simple to be true to 
facts as they are. And so itis. Ina sense it is actually an 
abstraction from reality, which is always much more complex 
than this simplification allows for. This becomes clear to us 
if we reflect for a moment on the situation in which we 
actually find ourselves at this moment. Those Christians in 
our own country who, in this hour, are most insistent on 
urging that we should be loyal to the State in all things, 
putting no hindrance in the way of her pursuing her present 
war aims and co-operating with her in every way we can, 
are at the same time filled with admiration for their fellow- 
Christians in Germany who have resisted the State, and not 
a little impatient with those who have put no obstacle in her 
way. On the other hand, those Christians in this country 
who feel it to be their duty to resist the Government in the 
pursuit of its war aims by taking up a pacifist attitude are 
at once involved in terrible perplexities. First, there is the 
perplexity of discovering at what point to draw the line and 
to make a definite stand. Shall it be at the point of refusing 
to bear arms while continuing to perform every other 
political and civic duty ; or must it also include refusal to do 
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certain kinds of work which are closely connected with the 
war effort ; or must it mean refusal to do any kind of work 
at all, for, in a sense, every constructive thing one does in a 
State at war is contributing to the war effort ? Then there 
is the appalling perplexity of knowing that the very refusal 
to have any part or lot in the war effort is contributing to 
suffering and wrong which others must bear. It even appears 
to many that pacifists are friends of Hitler and seem to 
support him in the desperate things which he is doing daily. 
Men cannot by their abstention achieve the perfect end they 
would desire. It would appear that in choosing an absolute 
good, they have in the end received only the reward of a 
relative good. And, finally, pacifists have to face the 
distressing fact that in opposing the war aims of the State 
they stand identified, in the minds of many of their fellow- 
countrymen and of not a few Christians, with traitors, 
cowards, slackers and such like. They may even be suspected 
of being “‘ fifth column” men; whereas they know them- 
selves to be making a witness free from political ambition of 
any kind. 


I 
All this goes to show that when we think of our duty to 


God and the State in the simple way in which it is outlined 
by St Paul in Romans xiii., we are thinking in a way which is 
totally inadequate to the situation as it is. And this, I 
think, leads us to two conclusions: (1) First, that in the 
State itself there is a mysterious dual nature. If it is true 
that the Minister of the State is also the Minister of God, it 
is also true that these are not the only “ orders” he is in 
possession of. There is in the State, besides an element of 
righteousness, making for law and order, an element of 
lawlessness, a demonic influence, call it what you will. At 
some periods of history it is scarcely perceptible, and cer- 
tainly not obvious. At others it becomes so plain that “ the 
wayfaring man though a fool ” is made aware of it. It does 
not follow automatically that the Minister of the State will 
wield the sword in the cause of righteousness. More than 
once in her history the Christian Church has had to recognise 
this fact, and to witness through prosecution and martyrdom 
against ‘* wickedness in high places.” Our danger is that in 
days when the State is pursuing her legitimate tasks in 
such a way as to leave Christians free to live their lives 
unhampered from the standpoint of the level which the 
Christian conscience has reached, we should. become so 
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insensitive to the existence within the State of the tendency 
to evil, that the development of the Christian conscience 
itself be arrested, resulting in the failure of Christians to 
recognise the evil when it becomes more obviously mani- 
fested. (2) The second conclusion to which we are led is 
that, generally speaking, in his relationship to the State the 
Christian is faced, not with a choice between an absolute 
evil and an absolute good, but with the choice between two 
evils, one of which is relatively better than the other. In 
the present situation, for instance, this is how the matter 
stands for many people. Either resist the terrible evil which 
threatens to overwhelm all that is good in civilisation, meet 
it with its own weapons; or be prepared to go under and 
know for certain that every cherished hope of Christ’s way 
of life finding its fulfilment in the lives of men will utterly 
perish. There is no other alternative. 

But is the matter quite so simple as this ? Are there just 
two alternatives between two relative goods, or a relative 
good and an absolute evil? Is there not a third alternative 
which may be taken by people who see it, in spite of the goal 
of suffering and ignominy to which it immediately leads ? 
And here, perhaps, some words of George Eliot in her 
Romola are in place. In the Epilogue, speaking to Lillo, 
Romola says :— 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that could ever 
come by caring very much about our own narrow 
pleasures. [We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest of the world, 
as well as for ourselves; and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we should choose before 
everything else, because our souls see it as good. There 
are so many things wrong and difficult in the world, 
that no man can be great—he can hardly keep himself 
from wickedness—unless he gives up thinking much 
about pleasures and rewards, and gets strength to 
endure what is hard and painful.] My father had a 
greatness which was integrity. He chose poverty and 
obscurity rather than falsehood. [And there was Fra 
Girolama . . . he had the greatness which belongs to 
a life which is spent in struggling against powerful 
wrong, and in trying to raise men to the highest deeds 
they are capable of.] And so, my Lillo, if you mean to 
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act nobly and to seek to know the best things God has 
put within the reach of men, you must learn to fix 
your mind on that end, and not on what will happen to 
you because of it. And remember, if you were to choose 
something lower, and make it the rule of your life to 
seek your own pleasure and escape from what is dis- 
agreeable, calamity might come just the same; and it 
would be calamity falling on a base mind, which is the 
one form of sorrow that has no balm in it. 


The problem of having to do evil that good may come, 
discovering that the good sought has often turned out to be 
a worse evil than the one which we sought to overcome— 
the last state being worse than the first—has haunted 
humanity like a nightmare. Whilst I ain certain that we are 
not to doubt that God may bring good out of evil, and ulti- 
mately actually does so, it may be very seriously doubted 
whether the deliberate attempt of man to perform the same 
task ever really achieves its object; and, indeed, there is 
much in history which warrants us saying that the object 
is often frustrated—“ calamity comes just the same,” and it 
is often “ calamity falling on a base mind ’’—a ruin so 


colossal that it is hardly possible to entertain any hope of 


rebuilding human civilisation. 


II 


It is because of this that groups of men and women, 
seeing the terrible nature of this dilemma, have thought they 
saw a way out in a third alternative between two relative 
“ goods,” or two relative ‘* wrongs ’’—a way of breaking the 
vicious circle of relativity in which we find ourselves. Such, 
I think, was the hope of Tolstoy in advocating his Christian 
anarchism based on a more or less literal interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It would appear that Tolstoy 
was aiming at constructing a human society which would be 
lawless in the sense of being beyond law. Behind this there 
is the idea expressed in St Augustine’s maxim “ Love God 
and do what you like.” In some sense it is not unlike 
Nietzsche’s struggle to get beyond good and evil, but it does 
not carry the same sinister meaning. We may easily criticise 
Tolstoy as being Utopian, as failing to recognise the radical 
nature of sinin man. Or again, from our modern standpoint 
in the field of New Testament criticism, we may criticise him 
for a wrong exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount, and for 
being too much concerned with one side of the teaching of 
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Jesus to the utter neglect of another side; indeed, with 
being more concerned with the words of Jesus than with the 
actions of Jesus, and failing to recognise that both the words 
and the actions of Jesus are intimately related to the Society 
which Jesus founded, that they cannot ever be disassociated 
from each other. But, is there not some truth in his posi- 
tion ? And is not the truth, first of all that in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and, in fact, in the whole life of Jesus, there is a 
disclosure of the ineradicable nature of reality, and that that 
nature is seen to be agape? And may we not say with 
Bridges :— 


for Goddes love 
is unescapable as nature’s environment, 
which if a man ignore or think to thrust it off 
he is the ill-natured fool that runneth blindly on death? 


And, in the second place, is not the truth in Tolstoy’s position 
(though he himself did not, as far as I know, express it in 
this way) that the true Church is always the Church which is 
relating itself to the future, and not to the present—it is the 
Church which sees the possibility of the transcendence of a 
relative situation between a lesser and a greater evil, so that 
what was formerly a relevant ethical situation may become 
wholly irrelevant, and in fact non-existent. Where Tolstoy 
failed, it seems to me, was in not recognising the necessity for 
apocalyptic action. It was his neglect of the apocalyptic 
side of Jesus’ teaching which led him to adopt Utopianism, 
as against the teaching of Jesus which sees always a Church 
within the Church, acting as leaven, and expressing in its 
own witness and life some element of the life of the Church 
which is yet to be—some element of the life of human 
society as it will be—an unfulfilled and unrealised event or 
structure of events. The Church, through the Church 
within the Church, is the bearer of possibilities. This way of 
looking at things involves accepting, so far as the philosophy 
of history is concerned, the difficult conception of “ fulfilled 
times’ or “ripe times ”’—moments in history when an 
‘* eternal now ”’ is manifested in the contemporary situation. 
If we do accept such a conception, it follows that it is the 
duty of those who have determined to make an absolutist 
witness on the question of war, to realise that there are times 
and seasons—periods when the door is no more than just 
ajar, periods when it is wide open, and periods when it is 
fast closed. Further it will be their duty to recognise that 
the opening or closing of the door is none of their business. 
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Whilst it is true that their witness is not ineffective, yet it is 
true that it is God who opens the door “ which no man can 
shut.” And this attitude will lead them to see that they 
stand in this situation to-day, not as perfectionists, but as 
those who strive to anticipate in their witness and action the 
“now ” of a “ ripe time ” in which the vicious circle will be 
broken. 

Perhaps a more practical way of dealing with the dilemma, 
and a way which is more penetrating in its understanding of 
the complexity of the situation, is that which we have 
witnessed in Mr. Gandhi’s campaign of non-violent non-co- 
operation, sometimes pushed to the extreme of civil dis- 
obedience. This is perhaps the most interesting political 
experiment in resisting imperialist domination which has 
ever appeared in history, and it is important in showing 
that an attitude of non-violence can actually be politically 
effective. I think we may at once recognise that the attitude 
itself draws a good deal of its inspiration from Christian 
sources. But we must, I think, be careful about identifying 
it completely with Christian action. In its advocacy of civil 
disobedience it may come near to disobedience for the sake 
of disobedience, and not because any principle is at stake. 
We may seek to hamper and harass the Government, and this 
may be no more than a kind of obstructionism. I wonder if 
a clear line of ethical distinction can be drawn between 
some forms of obstructionism and actual sabotage ? Both 
are wasteful of money and effort, and both will in the long 
run endanger life. 


III 


How then are we to solve this riddle of doing our duty to 
the State and our duty to God, at a time when the duty 
demanded by the State is seen to be a violation of the duty 
demanded by God ? There are two clear and logical solutions 
which present themselves to the mind, but which I think 
will be rejected off-hand. First there is the solution of 
opposing the State in every way we can to the extent of so 
crippling it that it is unable to pursue its object. In the 
situation to-day, those who are opposed to the State waging 
war, might well organise a plan of deliberate wreckage and 
sabotage, pursuing it with due care to avoid actual loss of 
life. Such was the action a few years ago of three ardent 
Welsh Nationalists in a campaign for Welsh rights against 
English oppression! It is the perfectly logical outcome of 
opposition to the State in the desire to achieve needed 
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reform. But it is the kind of action which the Christian 
as such is not permitted to take in any degree whatever. 
At the other end is the logical solution which might be taken 
by the State. The State, which for the moment is pursuing 
its legitimate task of waging war, might decide to extermi- 
nate all pacifists. Such a solution was actually suggested 
some two years ago by Professor de Burgh in an article 
in the HinsBert JouRNAL—suggested, that is, from the pacifist 
side of the fence. But this is not a solution which our own 
State is likely to take, nor, I imagine, is it a solution which 
pacifists as a whole would desire ! 

With regard to the text, ‘“‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s and unto God the things which are 
God’s,”’ I have a feeling that too much has been made of it 
both by pacifists and non-pacifists. If non-pacifists are 
going to take it quite literally, it will be noted that it puts 
duty to Cesar before duty to God, and few, I think, would be 
willing to grant that this is what Jesus meant. In the context 
in which it appears it is set in a series of incidents where the 
enemies of Jesus are trying their best to trip Him up—to 
‘catch Him out” in a technical error which may become 
the basis of a life and death charge. And, to put it quite 
simply, Jesus refuses to be “‘ caught.” It may even be 
argued that He turns the tables on them; for, in the cir- 
cumstances in which the coin was produced, such a coin 
with Czsar’s image ought not to have been there. His 
enemies had themselves violated the ecclesiastical law. 
Certainly there is a good deal of playfulness in our Lord’s 
treatment of the incident, and to build on this statement a 
social and political philosophy seems to me like building a 
house on sand ! It is much more important, I think, that we 
should pay some attention to an occasion when Jesus does 
seem to deal more seriously with this same nefarious attitude 
of the Jewish leaders, who, to gain their own ends, were 
willing to resort to any device, even the device of saying 
that He worked His cures by the power of the Devil—that 
is the device of calling good “ evil”’ when they knew it to 
be good, and evil ‘‘ good’ when they knew it to be evil. 
On that occasion He spoke a serious word about blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, that is the spirit of truth. With 
this saying in mind, it seems to me, that we can see more 
clearly what are the possibilities of action when evil is 
particularly evident in human society as it is to-day. The 
possibilities seem to be four in number. 

(1) There are those who, so to speak, definitely and 
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consciously ally themselves with Satan, knowing evil to be 
evil and deliberately choosing to do it. 

(2) There are those who at first have a clear recognition 
that a certain line of action is contrary to the will of God, 
but who, through stress of circumstances and the desire to 
achieve quickly an end which they know to be good, eventu- 
ally come to regard the evil action as fully Christian. It 
becomes camouflaged so to speak. This is a danger to which 
not only conservatives but radicals are prone. 

(8) There are those who, pursuing a certain line of action, 
frankly recognise that the level of their conduct is not God’s 
level, but in the choice between two evils which present 
themselves they feel that they can do no other than choose 
the lesser evil. They are not prepared to call evil “‘ good,” 
but they find no way of expressing in the life situation of the 
moment an absolute good which is not the bearer of evil 
consequences which will fall upon their fellow men. 

(4) There are those who refuse to make any com- 
promise; and yet, at the same time, who recognise that 
they have a duty to the State and have no desire to con- 
tract out of it in a general way. They may even recognise 
that the object which the State is pursuing is of itself 
good, though they may deplore the methods which the 
State uses to achieve it. To maintain such a witness is 
indeed a difficult task, and it may well be doubted whether, 
in the case of the precise witness of pacifism against war, it 
can be maintained except on the basis of a dogmatic pacifism. 
But this must not mean an attitude of intolerance, either of 
deeds or words that would wound, which would set a wall of 
division between themselves and those Christians who in 
the present struggle belong to my third class. Nor must it 
mean an attitude of superiority on the part of pacifists, 
for, if they are wise, they will recognise that they cannot bear 
their witness in a world such as this, except at the cost of the 
witness itself being the bearer of evil consequences to others. 

So far as the Christian Church is concerned, the greatest 
calamity which could befall her, and, indeed, befall civilisa- 
tion, would be that she should be split into two warring 
camps. The greatest need of this [present] hour is that the 
Church should remain one fellowship, preaching the ever- 
lasting Gospel of reconciliation, though in this present 
distress she be compelled to bear within herself a double 


witness. 
W. ROBINSON. 
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CAN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS BE 
DISINTERESTED ? 


JOHN W. P. BOURKE, M.A., Ph.D. 


OnE of the assumptions from time to time implicitly made 
or even openly expressed by politicians and others is, that 
it is possible for an independent sovereign state to act in a 
purely disinterested manner. This assumption, which 
emerges most commonly and prominently at times of crisis, 
may make its appearance in several disguises—in discussions 
about neutrality as an end in itself, in a claim to protect 
the rights of some small nation, or in utterances regarding 
the inviolability of treaties and other promises in the field 
of international politics. Whatever form it may take, its 
essence remains identical: that it is possible for a state 
that is in the fullest sense both independent and sovereign, 
as are the nation-states of to-day, to undertake action or 
policy primarily out of observance of some objective moral 
law of nations or even out of kindness for some other par- 
ticular state, and that in such cases its own private interest, if 
it be a motive for the action at all, is at most a secondary 
one. It is this assumption which I wish to examine. 

A reference to Macchiavelli here at the outset will not 
be out of place. It is well known that he denied disinter- 
estedness in politics as between “ princes.” But the ques- 
tions which seem to have chiefly concerned him were 
(a) whether it is a fact that such politics always are dictated 
by self-interest, and (b) whether it is desirable that this 
should be so. To the first of these questions his answer 
seems to have been that in fact princes always believe that 
they are so acting, even though the steps they take are not 
always well-advised. The second question he answers by 
actually counselling the “ prudent ” prince to make self- 
interest his central maxim in governing. The question, 

1 The Prince, Chap. XVIII. 
242 
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however, which I wish to raise is the more fundamental one : 
is not a sovereign state bownd so to act ? Is there not some- 
thing inherent in the nature and constitution of a state 
that is on the one hand sovereign and on the other inde- 
pendent, which makes it impossible that its policy should 
ever in the last resort be other than one framed by maxims 
of wer peapernaadliaie scien it may seem, or be declared, 
to be ? 

Let us first consider what disinterestedness in action is. 
It is to act in the interests of others, or out of obedience to 
some moral principle, or both. But it is more than this. 
It is to do so, irrespective of whether the action is to one’s 
own interest or not, to put the interests of others or loyalty 
to a principle first even at the cost of disregarding private 
interests. Otherwise the disinterestedness is not real but 
only incidental. In short: the nerve of disinterested action 
is and must be the ability to make a deliberate self-sacrifice. 

At this point, however, arises a consideration which 
threatens to side-track us altogether, and with which we 
must at once briefly deal. The plain man probably thinks he 
is quite clear in his o-vn mind what he means by “ self- 
sacrifice ’’ (though commonplace slogans like “* honesty is 
the best policy ” suggest that self-interest is a ghost which 
is hard to lay). But deeper difficulties have been found in 
the notion. A distinction has been drawn between a lower, 
material, private “self”? and a higher, ideal, universal 
** self,’ which in the end seems to make disinterested action 
impossible even for an individual person. For on this view, 
what the plain man would call .a self-sacrificing action 
becomes strictly, not a complete sacrifice of self, but a sub- 
ordination (sacrifice, if we like) of the lower element in it to 
a higher, in whose interest the action may then be said to be 
done. Thus, though we may still distinguish between actions 
that are noble and good and those that are base and bad, 
we cannot in the last resort distinguish between selfish and 
unselfish actions ; for the so-called unselfish ones will always 
be seen to be selfish in the sense that they are done to serve 
the interests of a higher “ self.”! This view I do not propose 
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1 This view, we may say, would describe and discredit belief in ultimate 
disinterestedness as faulty metaphysics. There is another view which 
would explain it as faulty psychological analysis, that of Hobbes and 
Spinoza and all others who hold that action is governed selely by dictates 
of private self-interest. This psychological view is, however, less fatal to 
that distinction between higher and lower motives involved in and 
demanded by self-sacrifice. For it merely denies dogmatically that such 
a distinction exists and cannot even account for our consciousness that it 
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to discuss in detail. For, whether we hold it or not, we are 
still left with the moral distinction between private interest 
and public good and with the possibility of conflict between 
them ; and whether ultimately the conflict is to be explained 
as one between the interests of different aspects of the self 
or as one between the interests of different individual selves, 
the phenomenon remains a crucial one in our moral lives and 
the source of certain moral notions and distinctions. 

The point of interest and doubt here is whether this 
phenomenon in the moral relations of one individual with 
another within a community has any counterpart in the 
dealings of one state with another. Is deliberate self- 
sacrifice (that is, sacrifice of private interests) possible for an 
independent sovereign state ? 

Now clearly, self-sacrifice, however we prefer to explain 
its nature, is in some sense possible for an individual person. 
If I saw someone drowning in a river, I might jump in to 
try and save him, even though I knew that I could not 
swim myself. Cynics might deride this as foolish—but it 
would be on grounds of self-interest that they would do so. 
Others would commend the action. And at any rate, it is 
an action of a kind that people frequently do. What is it 
that makes this possible for an individual to do ? Awareness 
of the situation, and of a duty and perhaps also of a desire 
arising from it—these, no doubt. But they do not suffice. 
I must be able to choose to do it, to initiate action as the 
concrete expression of my awareness and desire. I must be 
free to act; and, further, my freedom must be such that in 
acting thus I represent and express simply my own will and 
am responsible for no interests other than my own. The 
fact that, if I am drowned, the community as a whole will 
suffer a loss through an act which, if consulted, it might 
have condemned as foolhardy, at the most affects the 
morality of my action; it does not affect the possibility of 
my self-sacrifice. This possibility depends in the last resort 
solely upon my control over, and responsibility for, the 
action being final and undisputed. 

The point may be put in a few words thus : for a deliber- 
ate act of self-sacrifice on the part of an individual person 
to be possible, that which sacrifices and that which is sacri- 


does ; whereas the metaphysical view admits the distinction but removes 
its value by referring all motives alike to self. 

See F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essay VII; Hobbes, Human 
Nature, Chap. IX, 10, 17, and elsewhere ; Leviathan, Ch. 18, 17. Spinoza, 
Ethic, Pt. IV, Props. 24, 25. 
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ficed must coincide in one and the same individual agent who 
thus, in the decision which he makes, expresses at the same 
time no will and represents no interests but his own. 

Let us now turn from the case of the individual person 
to that of the individual state, which—as, despite the 
League of Nations, the great states of Europe still are—is 
both sovereign and independent. Constitutions of states 
have, perhaps it is not untrue to say, been defined and 
classified according to the degree of subjection which, it is 
felt, the individual has under them. Perhaps the most 
important distinction which emerges from any such classifi- 
cation—and we return to it later on—is that between the 
type of constitution wherein the sovereign power is so only 
because it is wielded by elected representatives of the will 
of the citizens, and the type where (for whatever reason) 
this is not the case. But for the purposes of this discussion, 
more important still than any classification of types of 
constitution is a fact which is common to all constitutions. 
This fact is, that in every individual sovereign state, no 
matter what the constitution, there is involved a distinction 
not present in an individual personal agent—the distinction, 
namely, between the ruler (or rulers) on the one hand, and 
the body of citizens on the other. The result of this dis- 
tinction is that the conditions required for any truly dis- 
interested action to be possible are not fulfilled. 

Let us consider this more closely. A community very 
early reaches the stage at which self-government in any 
literal sense of that expression is no longer feasible ; that is, 
when it is no longer practically possible for the affairs of the 
community to be carried on in such a way as to allow each 
member direct participation in their supervision and execu- 
tion. Recourse is then had to one or other of two methods 
of solving this difficulty. Either the members as a whole 
elect certain of their number as representative managers on 
the understanding that the latter administer the affairs of 
the community in accordance with the interests of the whole 
body of members ; or some one of the members establishes, 
by whatever means, an autocratic sway over the rest for the 
purpose of governing them, even against their will if 
necessary. 

The first of these cases expresses in the simplest terms 
the origin, nature and conditions of representative govern- 
ment (for however large the community and however varied 
or complicated the modes of representation, the essentials 
remain); and already there emerges the distinction of 
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crucial importance for our discussion. For through this 
delegation of power a split is made within the fabric of the 
individual political community which has no counterpart 
within the individual moral person and which removes the 
conditions of the possibility of disinterested action. In the 
first place, the ruler of a community which has elected him 
does not, in his political action, express merely his own will 
or represent merely his own interests ; and secondly, because 
of this fact, he has not the same freedom in his decisions or 
control over his actions as has an individual person. An 
individual person is free to sacrifice his own private interests, 
if he so chooses ; but the ruler of a state is not free to sacrifice 
the (private) interests of his own community, for he has 
been elected to rule precisely for the purpose of maintaining 
those interests and on the condition that their maintenance 
remains the abiding maxim of his policy. Where the repre- 
sentatively elected rulers of an independent sovereign state 
faithfully perform their duty as they have been elected to do, it 
is not possible that there could arise in their actions a case 
parallel to that of the non-swimmer deliberately jumping 
into the river to save another’s life for the sake of that 
other. 

We pass to the second case, that of an autocratically 
governed state. This might come into being either through 
an original arbitrary seizure of power or through a repre- 
sentative ruler’s coming to shake off the claims which fetter 
his freedom and ignore the mission with which he has been 
entrusted. In either instance the ruler disregards, or con- 
siders unessential, direct responsibility to the community for 
his actions, and is autocratic in proportion as he does so, or 
comes to do so. Can truly disinterested considerations find 
a place in the purposes and policy of a state governed auto- 
cratically, any more than in those of one governed repre- 
sentatively ? We found that two conditions were necessary 
for any disinterested or self-sacrificing action to be possible : 
(a) that which sacrifices and that which is sacrificed must 
be associated in one and the same individual, and (b) the 
agent, by expressing no will and representing no interests 
but his own, must be free to disregard private interest. Of 
these two conditions the first, clearly, is even further from 
being fulfilled in the case of an autocrat than it is in that of 
an elected ruler. For, so far from there being any association 
or coincidence of the two elements here, there are not even 


1 Whether an autocrat bases his right to govern simply on force, or on 
divine ordinance, is not relevant here. 
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the connecting links that exist in the other case between 
ruler and people. As there was no election of the acting 
ruler, so there is no legal control or power of recall—there are 
only personal qualities which may, or may not, find sufficient 
favour to ensure his position and power. What of the 
second condition? For an autocrat who is enlightened 
enough to think and strong enough to aim above the mere 
private interests of his own country, and also benevolent 
enough to win and keep his people’s support, would seem to 
be not unfavourably placed for undertaking some deliberately 
altruistic political step in the interests of the public good of 
nations as he sees it. This question is not, perhaps, quite 
easy to answer. On the one hand, the freedom of an auto- 
crat’s policy is not restricted by the limits set by legal 
responsibility. On the other hand, however, he remains in 
the last resort the ruler of a people, and the people, even 
though they cannot legally compel him to act in their own 
interests, should they consider that he is not doing so, they 
can nevertheless bring other pressure to bear at last. And, 
though they exaggerate who hold that an autocrat is bound 
to base his policy upon jealousy for his personal prestige 
and safety, it seems that an autocrat can, in the end, 
scarcely avoid doing so from the very nature of his position 
and the circumstances in which he rules. Thus, for the 
representatively elected sovereign freedom of action is 
restricted by the fact that he is elected to represent, and in 
action must primarily consider, the will and interests of a 
community which go beyond his own.? 

Let us revert to the original question: can international 
politics be disinterested ? Taking the possibility of deliberate 
sacrifice of private interests to be the nerve of disinterested 
action, I have put forward the view that in the case of an 
independent sovereign state with a representatively elected 
government this is a practical impossibility, while in that of 
a state with an autocratic government it is highly unlikely. 
As things are, let this or that state pose never so plausibly 
as a moral paragon in its dealings with others, yet in the 


1 We have assumed that the people possess adequate, if not detailed, 
knowledge of their ruler’s policy and its probable effects. But we know 
that, through the Press and other elements of influence and suggestion, 
rulers can to an alarming degree control what the people shall know, and 
even what opinion they shall form about what they are permitted to hear. 
Yet not altogether, or for long. Extreme censoring breeds distrust and 
rumour, extreme tolerance disunity and petty rivalry ; and policy paraded 
as being in an alleged international interest will, if it be not also in the 
direct interest of the people, assuredly be run to earth and punished. 
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last resort duty and interest are forced to coincide, and 
Macchiavelli’s counsel is followed all round. 

The reasons submitted in support of the above view have 
hitherto been based on the nature and conditions of 
sovereignty in a modern nation-state. Let us now go a step 
further and put forward another reason, based on the fact 
and effects of the independence of states one from another as 
we know them to-day. For disinterested action may be 
rendered difficult or impossible not only by lack of the 
freedom to act disinterestedly, but also by lack of knowledge 
in what disinterested action would consist. 

In every act of self-sacrifice there are, not merely, as 
hitherto suggested, two elements, but three—that which 
sacrifices, that which is sacrificed, and thirdly, that to 
which, or for the sake of which, the sacrifice is made. For 
a deliberate sacrifice of private interests to be possible, the 
agent must be consciously aware of that for the sake of 
which the sacrifice is being made, and which, in the nature 
of the case, must be some end or principle that is not merely 
private. Now, in moral conduct between private individuals 
within a community, this something is thought of either as a 
moral law or as a public good; either as a dictate of con- 
science apprehended as transcending private interests, or as 
some end vaguely called the good of the community rendered 
explicit and safeguarded by a fabric of laws and regulations. 
But when we look for a counterpart to this in the relations 
between individual sovereign states, we are left at a loss. 
There is indeed a subject of learned study termed “‘ inter- 
national law’; but it is hard to see what objective moral 
foundation it can be said to have as between states that are 
still so far independent as to resort to war as a normal method 
of attempting to settle differences. There are, in short, no 
moral principles, other than that of self-interest, as between 
independent sovereign states in the existing order.? Here 
and there, it is true, states have entered into certain relations 
(such as customs unions) to further purely material interests. 
But there is no association of nation-states which might 


1 As a statement of ideals and possibilities in the international sphere, 
Macchiavelli’s little book is happily far too cynical to be convincing. 
But as an analysis of what actually is practised, it is, I venture to think, 
still, unfortunately, not so very wide of the mark. 

2 The Bishop of Chichester in a valuable little book (Christianity and 
World Order, Penguin special, 1940, p. 90) puts forward as one of the 
reasons for the failure of the League of Nations that “ there was no 
common ethos to support the legal system.” To my mind, this was the 
fundamental, if not the most immediate, reason. 
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express its will concretely in the form of some kind of 
actually existing international moral code. 

Nation-states are, in fact, independent as. well as 
sovereign; and there is, consequently, no moral law or 
general good of nations which its rulers need recognise in the 
sense that their recognition of it would restrain them in any 
action or policy which they were convinced was essential to 
the private interest of the nation which they represent. We 
must lay aside wishful thinking, and realise that in the modern 
political order of nation-states there is no legitimate analogy 
between the conduct of an individual towards his fellows and 
that of an individual state towards its fellow states. If a 
state pursues an expansionist policy, it does so because its 
rulers feel that it will reap benefit and glory thereby, not 
because they believe that such a policy would be for the 
common good. If, again, it is peace-loving, the reason will 
be either that its wants are satisfied and its possessions can 
best be maintained by peace, or that it is so weak that the 
alternative to peace would be suicide. That such a state only 
establishes a ‘‘ protectorate” and observes such notions as 
neutrality or self-determination primarily out of self-interest 
is made abundantly clear by its readiness to disregard all 
similar ideas and principles in spheres where its own interests 
are less directly affected, or when retaliation becomes an 
urgent matter. And indeed, until there comes into being an 
association of states whose will to become such can form the 
basis of, and find expression in, an international ethic, the 
latter cannot exist. And if the latter cannot exist, neither 
can there be expected any truly disinterested actions as 
between states.+ 

It remains, in conclusion, to show how the two threads 
of our argument are interwoven. The first reason suggested 
why, in the existing order, truly disinterested conduct 
between states is scarcely possible was because within each 


1 It is suggested that religion can furnish the basis for such an ethic. 
The little book mentioned above, by the Bishop of Chichester, is a plea, 
cogently and acutely presented, that the Christian faith is “ the truth 
about human life, personal, social, international ”’ (op. cit., Foreword). 
Without entering upon controversial matters of dogma or belief, I venture 
to remark : (a) We must distinguish between “ religion,” on the one hand, 
meaning the universal, inescapable relation binding man to a power 
greater than himself, and “‘ creed ”’ or “ persuasion,” on the other hand, 
meaning the particular crystallisation of this relation in the form of some 
body of beliefs attended by some form of worship ; and (d) it is the latter 
which have been the concrete spiritual forces at work in the world—and 
the causes of some of the ugliest human conflicts in its history. 
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state the rulers are other than the people and yet so related 
to the latter that they are never free to disregard popular or 
national interests. The second reason we added was that, as 
there are between states no universally recognised moral 
principles, in obedience to or for the sake of which dis- 
interested action might be undertaken, it simply is not known 
in what such action would consist. 

Clearly, however, these two reasons are inextricably 
connected ; and further, in such a way that the latter may 
be said to be the reason of the former. For where self- 
interest continues to be accepted as the ultimate standard 
of conduct, even at the cost of repeated destructive conflicts 
which are looked upon as regrettable necessities, this must 
’ be precisely through lack or ignorance of any universal code 
or standard in accordance with which any changes desired 
could none the less be brought about and at the same time 
the conflicts of selfish nationalism avoided. Yet, so long as 
this lack is not supplied nor the ignorance removed, no 
advancement will be possible. For concentration upon 
self-interest produces ambition, and ambition distrust ; and 
distrust stifles even the humble reflection that possibly self- 
interest itself may not be ill served by disinterested action. 

Admittedly the existence of a recognised international 
ethic would not remove one of the difficulties mentioned 
above. It would not increase the ruler’s freedom for 
disinterested action by annulling that ‘‘ otherness ” between 
him and the people, which is inherent in the nature of a 
complex political community and so in all its actions. But 
when it comes to be recognised that the ruler of a state has 
other and wider obligations than merely those to his own 
citizens, then the fact that he does in the first place, even if 
no longer exclusively, represent the interests of a particular 
people will cease to fetter his freedom to serve a wider cause. 

But in the world as it is to-day there are two moralities 
at work—one as between individual persons, and another as 
between individual states. Between these two, for the 
reasons Outlined above, a gulf is fixed. Until it is bridged, 
no matter how uplifting the phraseology in which rulers seek 
to recommend and justify their actions, self-interest will 
remain the criterion of state policy and extreme nationalism 
the besetting danger. And wars will continue to break out for 
want of a less wasteful and more permanent method of 
settling differences—a method which all desire, but none can 
devise, because there is no foundation. 


JOHN W. P. BOURKE. 


LONDON. 
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THE WRATH OF GOD AND THE 
WRATH OF MAN, 


J. C. HARDWICK, M.A., 


Vicar of Partington, Manchester. 


THE wrath of God figures largely in the Old Testament, not 
only in the more savage narratives such as those in which 
Jahwe caused the earth to open her mouth and swallow up 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram, or in which Samuel, speaking 
in Jahwe’s name, bade Saul smite the Amalekites and “ slay 
both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass,’’ but also in the prophetical books as well as 
in the Psalms. Indeed had such features in the early narra- 
tives been distasteful to those who made later revisions, they 
would have been removed. 

In the prophets Jahwe’s anger is referred to frequently. 
Isaiah declares that the Day of Jahwe ‘‘ cometh with fierce 
anger’; it is he who will stir up the Medes against his own 
people “‘ and their bows shall dash the young men in pieces, 
and their eye shall not spare children.”’ ‘ I myself will fight 
against you with an outstretched hand, and with a strong 
arm, even in anger, and in fury, and in great wrath,”’ are 
words put by Jeremiah into the mouth of Jahwe. Ezekiel 
harps on the same theme: ‘‘ Therefore also will I deal in 
fury (says Jahwe); mine eye shall not spare, neither will I 
have pity ; and though they cry in mine ears with a loud 
voice, yet will I not hear them.” 1 Similarly, in the Psalms, 
the devotional use of not a few is rendered difficult by such 
passages as, ‘‘ Thou shalt make them like a fiery oven in 
time of thy wrath: Jahwe shall destroy them in his dis- 
pleasure.” 


1 The reader can pursue this theme for himself by looking up the words 
anger, wrath and fury in a biblical concordance ; the list in each case is a 
long one. 
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The existence of this element in what are usually con- 
sidered the ethically more advanced parts of the Old Testa- 
ment seems the more anomalous because in the wisdom 
literature a far more civilised attitude is seen. In Proverbs 
we read that ‘ the discretion of a man maketh him slow to 
anger,” and that ‘‘ he who is slow to wrath is of great under- 
standing.” Similarly Ecclesiastes says that ‘* anger resteth 
in the bosom of fools,’ while Ecclesiasticus remarks that 
‘““envy and wrath shorten life,” as any psychologist would 
agree. Of course these writers may be taking the view that 
anger befits God but not man. 

In the New Testament the situation is somewhat similar. 
Human anger is deprecated, as in the wisdom books. Jesus 
says, ‘‘ Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” St Paul too deprecates fits of 
wrath, which he lists, along with fornication and sorcery, 
among ‘the works of the flesh.” While St James says, 
‘* Let every man be slow to speak, slow to wrath,” observing 
that “‘ the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” But it can hardly be denied that the wrath of God 
figures in the New Testament. The parables of judgement 
imply it, while St Paul in the famous ninth chapter of 
Romans speaks of God as “‘ willing to show his wrath,” and 
of certain men as “ vessels of wrath fitted to destruction.” 
But nowhere save in Revelation is there the same gloating 
over the results of the divine fury as we find in certain 
passages of the Old Testament. The account of the activities 
of the locusts in the ninth chapter is as revolting as anything 
in the Bible, and seems quite pathological. 

No doubt there is also prominent in the Old Testament 
the picture of a God of mercy and lovingkindness, just as in 
the New Testament he is figured by the character of the 
father of the Prodigal who displays no anger towards his 
son. Yet the impression of an angry God tends to be 
stronger than that of a merciful one, if only because the 
mercy appears as a concession rather than as a natural mode 
of behaviour. The mercy displayed is made to seem due to 
a soft relenting rather than to reason and common sense. 
Thus mercy is overshadowed by wrath because the latter 
seems natural while the former seems adventitious. God is 
not merciful because it is the obvious thing to be; on the 
contrary, the obvious procedure is for him to be angry. One 
might almost say that the impression left by the Bible is 
that God is God precisely because he is angry and has the 
power to implement his wrath. The question simply does 
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THE WRATH OF GOD 253 
not occur whether this method of treatment of offenders by 
wrath is effective. Judging by the narratives it would not 
seem to have been so, since we are never told that the 
wickedness of man has diminished; on the contrary, the 
denunciations are continuous, and if anything get harsher. 
The wicked are punished but the situation fails to improve. 
It is true that the old dragon is one day to be cast into the 
abyss, but this is only an assertion that a method which has 
hitherto failed will one day succeed. The question whether 
the method of “ casting out,” is not in itself fundamentally 
mistaken, is not raised. 

It is true that the above sketch of Biblical ideas of divine 
action and character is by no means exhaustive, omitting all 
reference to such literature as the 23rd Psalm, the Servant 
Songs of Isaiah, the book of Jonah, and so on. But all that 
is intended to be established here is that large portions of the 
Bible leave the impression on the reader of an angry God 
whose method is to crush and destroy opposition to his will, 
and who, though he may occasionally show mercy is other- 
wise quite implacable. And it cannot be denied that in the 
New Testament the mercy of God is stated to be conditioned 
by the sacrifice of his Son, apart from which his wrath would 
have been unrelenting. 

But to pass on to the bearing of all this upon the state of 
affairs to-day. It may be said that the public no longer 
reads its Bible, so that the whole question of its influence 
is academic. But although it is true that the Bible is no 
longer read to the same extent as formerly, and is far less 
widely regarded as an infallible guide.in matters of belief and 
conduct, yet it cannot be denied that the public mentality 
contains a large admixture of biblical ideas, if only because 
we seem quite incapable of creating any new spiritual and 
moral ideas of our own. In one respect indeed we do depart 
from the biblical standard. The wrathful God has become 
far more of a shadowy figure to us, no longer having the 
concrete and immediate reality that he had for the biblical 
writers. But though he has retired into the background, his 
wrath remains in the foreground ; we take it over and display 
it for him, a thing the biblical writers would never have 
dared to do. Hence our continual displays of moral indigna- 
tion, our zeal to “‘ put things right ’ by forcible means, our 
aggressiveness in the cause of good, our love of casting things 
and people into outer darkness, our “‘ crusading spirit.”” We 
have taken over Jahwe’s functions, his methods, and his 
obvious mistakes. The moral man is now he who makes 
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frontal attacks, whose motto is the biblical one of ‘* Smite 
and spare not.” 

The objection to this standpoint is twofold, first theo- 
retical and then practical. The theoretical objection is, in 
the first place, that the whole idea of divine wrath has been 
superseded by the idea of natural law, which operates in the 
moral sphere no less than in the physical. Indian religion 
has never failed to recognise this truth; the individual’s 
spiritual destiny is the result of his character and behaviour, 
and the principle is one of inevitable consequences rather 
than of rewards and punishments. Another theoretical 
objection to the “‘ wrath ” principle is that it proceeds from 
what we may call a “ static” view of things, 7.e. that they 
will not move of themselves but must always be forced. 
Thus if a man is bad, he will not grow better, he must be 
made better by punishment or threats. And there is a third 
theoretical objection to the principle—it is exclusive. Ifa 
man or thing is bad and refuses to be forced into goodness, 
he or it must be abolished, ‘‘ cast into outer darkness.’’ The 
bad and the good are mutually exclusive opposites, not 
complementary the one to the other. If the bad and the 
good are opposites and can exist independently of one 
another, the biblical method of destroying the bad is sound. 
But if they are complementary, it follows that you cannot 
abolish either, the abolished element will only crop up again 
in another form. 

The practical objections to the “ wrath ”’ method are 
what one would expect if the theoretical objections indicated 
are sound. It will be found in practice, for example, that the 
attempt to force things and people is less effective than to 
try to lead them with their own consent. The application 
of force always elicits resistance, and aggressiveness is always 
resented. It is true that force and punishment can crush 
the offender, but only at the cost of his vitality. You have 
not won or changed him, only taken the life and spirit out 
of him. So with every attempt to eliminate the bad by 
suppressing it ; it will continue to exist out of sight and do 
more harm there than in the open. In the- sphere of sex, 
suppression is known to have bad results, while Prohibition 
in the United States led to widespread evasion of the law 
and to a notable increase in gangsterism. 

But it is not by any means solely a question of politics 
or administration, nor even a matter of education or theology, 
though all these are affected by this notion of an angry God. 
The whole question is at bottom a personal one which each 
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individual must solve for himself; it is a question of what 
his own attitude is to be towards all the experiences of life. 
Is it to be generally speaking one of acceptance or of 
rejection, a friendly attitude or a hostile one ? The individual 
may reply that he draws a distinction, he will accept the 
good and reject the bad, or in other words welcome what 
suits him and repudiate what does not. But that is the 
childish, immature attitude which is attributed by so many 
of the biblical writers to their God, and which therefore 
claims to have supreme authority. The mature attitude, as 
contrasted with this infantile one, is one not of picking and 
choosing but of accepting everything, bad as well as good, 
unpleasant as well as pleasant ; not wishing to ‘‘ cast out ”’ 
anything or anybody, or to interfere with or be angry with 
them. 

It may be said in reply to this that though it is admittedly 
right to accept what is unpleasant (such as sickness or mis- 
fortune) it cannot be right to accept what is bad, on this the 
moral man declares war. But that is just what the mature 
man will not do ; he does not believe in “* declaring war ”’ on 
anything. Has he then no perception of moral distinctions 
that he condones what is evil instead of fighting it? He is 
by no means indifferent to moral values, but he holds that 
these cannot be increased by displays of anger, moral 
indignation, or crusading zeal. He believes that evil must 
be accepted in the sense of being coolly faced and so far as 
possible understood so that its causes may be known ; only 
so, in his judgement, can you hope to control it. By refusing 
to accept it you place it outside your power, by casting it 
into ‘* outer darkness ”’ you leave it free to develop into still 
more monstrous shapes. But the objection will be made 
that ‘“‘the leopard cannot change his spots,” that evil 
remains evil until it is crushed and eliminated. In reply to 
this there are two things to be said. 

The first is that evil does not necessarily remain un- 
changed. The assertion that it does so is based on that 


; erroneous “‘ static ” view of things which, though found in 


the Bible, is no longer accepted in any field of inquiry ; 
physicists as well as biologists now reject it. Modern physics 
regards “‘ things,’’ even durable objects, as “‘ events,” time 
is integral to them no less than to organisms, we live in a 
four-dimensional world of which time is the fourth dimension. 
This means that ‘‘ nothing continueth in one stay.” If this 
is true in physics it is more obviously true in the spheres of 
biology and psychology, of life and mind—the spheres in 
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which good and evil are relevant conceptions (there can be 
no values of any kind apart from mind). Thus what is bad 
may well be transformed, especially if it is not forced and 
harried, into what is good, or at least less bad. “ To live is 
to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often,”’ said 
J. H. Newman, and truer words were never spoken. If left 
alone, the Prodigal may easily “‘ come to himself.” ‘ Let 
both grow together till the harvest.” The saying of Jesus, 
‘** Resist not evil,’’ contains the kernel of the matter; evil 
is not diminished by frontal attack, which is generally 
inspired not by knowledge and sympathy, but by ignorance 
and self-centred insensitiveness. 

And there is a further point : what do people actually 
mean when they speak of crushing and eliminating the bad ? 
‘““The bad ” is an abstraction; what they really mean is 
that they intend to crush and "eliminate bad men. If the 
question is pushed further by inquiring who the bad men 
are whom it is desired to crush, it turns out to be the people 
who think or act differently from the way in which I, who 
crush them, think or act. But from their point of view it 
may be I who am bad, for the theory of relativity holds here 
too. Have not they an equal right to crush me ? Moreover, 
n ‘‘ crushing ” a bad man I am not turning him into a good 
one; that can only be done by treating him in a positive 
not a negative way, i.e. by understanding his nature and 
helping it to change itself. 

The symbol of Jove was a closed fist grasping the thunder- 
bolt ; similarly Jahwe was a god of thunder dwelling amid 
the storm-clouds of Sinai. But the closed fist and the 
thunderbolt (or bomb) are the worst possible symbols of 
deity. Instead of the closed fist we need the open hand, and 
instead of the explosive bomb we need the “ bomb in slow 
time,” 7.e. the seed, the symbol of growth.! In short, instead 
of the destructive we need the creative God. Such a con- 
ception will inspire us to be patient, observant, under- 
standing, timely in our actions if we take action (for the 
value of action is much exaggerated), not in a hurry, not 
self-righteous, not angry. But it looks as if certain biblical 
notions would have to be discarded in the process. 


J. C. HARDWICK. 


PARTEINGTON VICARAGE, MANCHESTER. 


1 “The seed is the symbol of all that grows in time, but the bomb is the 
symbol of all that timelessness destroys.” (Dr. E. Graham Howe, “ War 
Dance,” p. 123.) 





AN ARTIST ON FREEDOM, 
GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 


HAROLD SPEED.! 


THERE are two aspeets from which things may be regarded, 
two ways of looking at the world. While both are necessary 
for the ordering of our lives, there has always been much 
disagreement as to their relative importance. The first is 
the intellectual aspect with its practical applications, one 
with which we are all very familiar. The other is much more 
difficult to define, because definitions belong to the alien 
point of view of the intellect ; and I do not quite know what 
to call it. I suppose one must say the aspect of feeling. 
Although it is stretching a word beyond all reason to use it 
for “* feeling the door handle ”’ and for the highest ecstasies 
of our experience. What I refer to is how our personal selves, 
how in reality our state of being is affected by the world 
around us and life generally ; quite apart from what we may 
think about it. 

Nowadays when the mind of man has had such dazzling 
success in practical science, altering in so many ways our 
manner of life, and insistent everywhere, it is not to be 
wondered at if this other point of view is largely overlooked ; 
some intellectuals merely looking upon feeling as the raw 
material of thought ; something at the lower stages of our 
development not capable of rising to higher things—‘‘ mere 
feeling.” To the artist whose world of wonder it is, and 
whose feeling development is constantly going on and opening 
up new vistas, this is very strange. 

Correspondence between these two points of view is very 


1 Painter of ‘‘ Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” “‘ The Alcantara 
by Moonlight,” ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne,” and well-known portraits, King 
Edward VII, King Albert, Lord Grey of Fallodon, George Wyndham, 
John Burns, etc. 


Vou. XXXIX. No. 3. 257 10 
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difficult. For while thought is a public world common to 
all minds, according to the degree of their capacity for 
thinking, and ideas can be freely exchanged on the abstract 
level; feeling, on the other hand, is a private matter, a 
personal world inherent in the very being of each individual ; 
and much more difficult to deal with in public discussion ; 
despite its great importance as the governing factor of our 
actions. It is the constant despair of intellectuals that 
mankind will not act according to the dictates of reason but 
continue to be guided by what they feel they want to do. 

Each point of view is presided over by a universal co- 
ordinating influence. The intellectual by the principles 
of logic and reason; which harmonise the concepts of 
thought into coherent wholes. Feeling also has its har- 
monising influence, the felt qualities of experience also have 
their coherent wholes. Works of art are created to express 
them. But it is not logic or reason that is the co-ordinating 
influence, the artist does not seek to do what is reasonable, 
but what he likes; the co-ordinating factor of feeling 
expression is love, not logic. 

The intellectual aspect finds logic and reason in the 
ordered behaviour of the physical world, conforming to the 
universal principles of that purest and most abstract form of 
thinking, mathematics. 

In the felt qualities of observation our artistic nature 
also finds a universal co-ordinating influence, constantly 
making for harmony, for the lovable, in the ordering of the 
sense impressions presented by the world. 

There is not space to pursue this somewhat abstruse 
subject here ; I have done my best to do so elsewhere.? 

In recent years intellectualism has invaded the province 
of art. The science of ssthetics pours forth theories that 
come over from Paris with the spring fashions; the health of 
art languishing in consequence. 

What divides the art world at the present time is the 
recognition on the one side and the non-recognition on the 
other of a warm feeling centre of all Being expressed in 
nature, to which all true art looks for its sanctions. The 
‘*“ modern ”’ intellectual artist sets up as a God, a self- 
centred creator on his own; demanding that his work be 
judged only by his self-appointed standards. This is the 
Lucifer attitude of the rival creator and naturally diabolical 
results have followed; served up with subtle theories to 
support their waywardness. It was wise of the author of 

1 What is the Good of Art (Allen and Unwin). 
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the book of Genesis to make the eating of the tree of know- 
ledge fatal to the heavenliness of Eden. 

Something analogous to what has happened in the world 
of art has happened in the art of life and the art of govern- 
ment. The present struggle is another instance of the 
conflict between our two points of view, which is constantly 
going on. 

In somewhat the same way that the modern artist sets 
himself up as a God in his own right, admitting no standards 
higher than his own; in contrast to the traditional artist 
who reverences in nature something higher than himself to 
which his work pays homage, so the modern Dictator sets 
himself up as a God, takes the Lucifer attitude, recognising 
no higher authority than himself; in contrast to the demo- 
crats who by trial and error are endeavouring to work out 
more harmonious human relationships, in tune to something 
higher, which all simple-minded people feel to be behind the 
struggling mass of existence. 

Freedom is the battle cry of Democracy ; and it is not 
on the intellectual side that it is to be found. In the abstract 
world of the mind with its logic reason and mathematics 
there is no room for individual freedom. It.is in the inner 
sanctuary of our being, the personal world of feeling where 
freedom exists. 

There is of course a lot of nonsense talked about freedom. 
Perfect freedom of action is only possible to one individual 
in one universe ; and it would entirely upset its working if 
exercised arbitrarily. The business of government is neces- 
sarily the limitation of freedom. _ That is why the less 
government we can do with the better we like it. What I 
think people mean when they shout so lustily of freedom, is 
that they want the minimum of irritating restrictions in 
their outward existence, so as to leave their inner freedom 
fuller opportunity to develop. 

We in this country have put up a stubborn fight for this 
point of view for over a thousand years. A dictatorship was 
put upon us at the Norman Conquest. And ever since then 
the History of England has been the slow overthrowing of 
that tyranny. This struggle has not been done to any set 
plan carefully thought out, but instinctively with the driving 
force of the life spirit within us. 

There has been nothing logically planned about our 
development, and what we have arrived at is about as 
illogical as anything well could be. In fact, if not in name, 
we are one of the most republican countries in the world ; 
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and yet we have a King. I take it as a proof of the excellence 
of our blundering trial and error methods that despite the 
fact of being a republic we have found a place for this 
venerated old institution in the new order, the Royal Family 
standing as a common denominator, a living symbol of the 
family of nations which we are. Robbed of all political 
power Royalty has emerged more deeply enthroned in the 
hearts of the people than ever before. No intellectually 
planned system could have arrived at anything so illogical ; 
only the trial and error methods of the artist, governed by a 
dim vision of better things and using anything that comes 
to hand likely to help its realisation, could have stumbled 
upon an arrangement that works so harmoniously. 

The artist in government does not seek to alter humanity 
to fit his plans, he does not try to force all into the same 
mould by terrorising officials, propaganda, and so-called 
education. Humanity with all its troublesome but richly 
interesting variety is the subject of the artist in government ; 
and what he seeks is something that will interfere as little 
as possible with its free development. He tries to fit his 
government to humanity, not humanity to his neatly- 
thought-out plan. 

In this manner we have, I think, stumbled upon some- 
thing of great significance for the future of the world. It is 
unfortunate that we still speak of the British Empire. It 
gives the Dictators the opportunity of saying ‘‘ You have 
an Empire, why should not we have one also?” And it 
inflames their jealousy and envy. Was it not the present 
Prime Minister who in opposing the Statute of Westminster 
said that “‘ it was the death of the British Empire’? So it 
was. But it was also the birth of a Family of Nations ; 
an entirely new scheme of world order, that took one’s 
breath away at the time; and of which nobody seemed to 
realise the vast significance. Like an artist painting a picture 
who instinctively does something splendid without being 
fully conscious of what he has done, so our intuitive method 
of government sometimes acts better than it knows. I think 
it did so at the passing of the Statute of Westminster. The 
Crown Colonies and India do not contradict this idea, all 
families contain children and adolescents not yet capable of 
managing their own affairs. 

Logical people said we should find ourselves left in the 
next war; what were formerly colonies being now free and 
independent nations, with nothing to bind them to us but a 
shadowy allegiance to the throne. We all known how mag- 
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nificently that logical forecast has been upset and how the 
love bond of free peoples can be stronger than rigorous State 
systems. All with one sad exception, De Valera’s Ireland. 
The trusting gesture of handing over vital naval bases, 
invaluable for the protection of these islands (including De 
Valera’s part) has unfortunately not met with a similarly 
generous response. However, this advertises to the world 
the fact that we have actually given up the Empire idea 
with its ‘* supreme control or sway ”’ as the dictionary defines 
the word. 

This new family ideal of international government, which 
was so quietly introduced, is really the love unity of the 
work of art, as opposed to the logical unity of dictatorial 
governments. How many foreign countries realise this 
unique fact in world government ; and who ever tells them ? 
If the Dictators were out to found families of free independent 
nations on similar lines there would be nothing to prevent 
our collaboration, and the whole world might be working in 
unity. 

It is our intuitive sense of the art of government, as 
opposed to the science of it, which so puzzles the intelligent 
foreigner looking out for set schemes. English diplomacy is 
like an artist painting a picture, you can never tell where the 
next touch on the canvas will come. Foreigners think our 
diplomats charming but stupid. When however the result 
of their mission proves successful, they turn on them as 
being humbugs, feeling sure that all the time they must have 
been slyly working a plan unknown to them. 

Democracy thrives on good feeling and good fellowship 
and logic is quite fatal to it ; if carried out logically it would 
be anarchy. Abraham Lincoln attempted to give it a 
logical definition: ‘‘ Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” But do any of the good people 
who so glibly quote this ever realise that carried out logically 
it would be chaos, and about as sensible as government of the 
rank and file by the rank and file for the rank and file, would 
be for an army? The success of Democracy in this country 
is due to our disregard of logic and to our trust in what 
produces the result we love to see, whether reasonable, 
logical or not. 

The Latin mind is too logical to make a success of demo- 
cracy. After the last war Italy tried to carry it out logically, 
government by the people for the people. So the workmen 
took over the factories and dismissed the governors. The 
resulting chaos drove the logical mind to the other extreme, 
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Fascism ; a movement championed by a labour man. The 
lead given by Italy has been followed by Germany ; and 
government by hard-set mechanical plans is established in 
Europe as the new order. 

One need not attribute a double dose of original sin to 
those who set out to work such systems. Nothing is so 
inhuman as an intellectual idea or a mathematical problem 
dealing with human beings instead of dummy figures, as 
the terms of its equation. If the problem is to work, the 
figures must “‘ stay put ’’ and behave as they are designed 
to behave. Any failure to do this and tendency to show 
individual preferences must be ruthlessly suppressed, or the 
whole scheme falls to the ground. Hence secret police every- 
where and concentration camps are necessary for the working 
of any rigidly planned scheme of government. 

Not only Nazism and Fascism but also Communism and 
Socialism, despite their charming names and the fact that 
so many good people take them with religious fervour, all 
are alike in being schemes designed to be put upon humanity ; 
and the process of getting humanity to fit them is bound to 
be brutal. The planners may have done their work with 
the best intentions of serving the good of the people; but in 
operation the freedom of the individual must be ruthlessly 
suppressed at every point or the plan will be thrown out of 
gear. 

Four year plans designed by engineers may look very 
promising ; but when one hears enthusiasts give glowing 
accounts of the results achieved, one’s feeling side wants to 
know how the individuals thus governed feel about it. And 
here an ominous silence reigns. Free expression of opinion 
is stamped out, even thought must be regulated according to 
plan. Russia may look very nice to intellectuals like Mr. 
G. B. Shaw residing in a comfortable country governed by 
stupid Englishmen. But one would be more impressed by 
their ardour if there were any sign of them wanting to go and 
live there. 

Intellectuals have been busy with the science of govern- 
ment, the science of economics and the science of everything 
else ; and our bookshelves bulge with the works that pour 
from the press on such subjects. Our professors and those 
who write on the science of everything connected with life 
know little of art. They advertise their ignorance in the 
Oxford Dictionary, where art is treated as craft (the skilful 
doing and making) and otherwise entirely ignored. Few 
seem to realise that our strong point as a governing nation 
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| in having one subject less to bother about) that the idea of our 
being artistic in our method of government is likely to be 
| to received with derision. Art is the result of feeling as science 
so is the result of thoughts ; and I do not think many would 
lem contend that our methods are the result of thought. How- 
as ever, intellectuals are attacking our methods and there is 
the danger of them doing as much damage to the art of govern- 
ned ment as they have done to the art of painting. 
Low Simple people are apt to know more about art than the 
the learned; or rather to feel more; and this is a subject where 
ry the feeling is the knowledge. It is this instinctive capacity 
ing for good feeling that simple people so often possess which is 
the strong point of the democratic system. A strong point I 
and —} am not sure we are not trying to destroy. Half educating 
hat —} the masses and laying them open to the influence of a popular 
all press, possibly run by interested parties, may well blunt their 
ty ; native intuitions. However, I have a very strong faith in 
| to the average man of this country and think he can take a lot 
ith f} of corrupting influence and laugh it off. 
tin § The challenge of the Dictators was necessary to re- 
ssly invigorate us. Hitler is doing the democracies a power of 
L of good. By driving ahead at world domination he has given 
them a shock, forcing them to face their great weakness— 
ery inability to take world views and tendency to be absorbed 


Ing in their own petty local affairs. While he has been secretly 
| to and openly planning, they have slept. They are awake 





ind now, and the question is whether they are capable of rising 

1on to the occasion and extending their political horizon to 

y to embrace world politics. 

Mr. Improved means of communication have suddenly made 
by the world so small that some form of world government has 
by to be faced. Until the passing of the Statute of Westminster 

und it was only some form of Imperialism that it couldtake. But 

a working model of an alternative form of world order has 
rn quietly come into being in the British family of nations. 
ing We must stop speaking of the Empire, which is already 
our obsolete, as other nations could not join the British Empire. 
ose But they could join a brotherhood of free nations intent on 
life decent orderly government in the world. Having their 
the squabbles without doubt ; but agreed to settle them in an 
ful orderly fashion, as we now do disputes within our own 
ew separate borders. 






It is not so long ago that our private quarrels were settled 
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by warlike means, and duelling still survives on the continent. 
The change to more peaceful methods has been made possible 
by one thing, and one thing only ; the creation of an adequate 
police force. And this is the first essential for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in international affairs ; the lack of 
which made the League of Nations look so foolish. Another 
mistake of the League was the assumption that all who call 
themselves nations are adults; no provision was made for 
children, as in the British family. 

What is wanted is a power sufficiently strong to command 
respect for international law and order; which could rely on 
the allegiance of all the smaller nations. And towards 
which the stronger powers outside would gravitate as they 
saw the advantages of being of the world family and the 
hopelessness of their dictatorial dreams in face of its growing 

ower. 
j England and America could be the big brothers of this 
family of nations and could police the world. They could 
command the sea, which can be policed more easily than the 
land. And I think this war will show that the power that 
commands the sea is supreme. 

A family of nations needs a unifying element. The 
British family has such in their common blood and language, 
and also the Royal Family. A world family of nations would 
need something more universal. The eighteenth-century 
rationalists thought they had found the principle that would 
harmonise humanity ; if only all could be shown the dictates 
of reason, all would agree to act harmoniously. If life were 
a science or a reasonable business this would have been so. 
But it is not, life is an art; and art looks to something 
warmer than abstract principles for its sanctions. 

It is a great pity that the long overdue world religion is 
still awaited. At heart all religions come together and bow 
to the authority of the same centre of all Being. And this 
is, of course, the only true head of the world family that 
should unite all harmoniously. In the meantime I am afraid 
we shall have to do with the halfway house and rely on the 
love of our common humanity and the interest of all in 
law-abiding conditions. 

The great thing in the artistic method of government, 
here advocated, is to keep always before one the vision of 
what is desired—a world family of nations. And this we are 
not doing when the Prime Minister refers to the “‘ British 
Empire or Commonwealth” in broadcast addresses. We 
must ignore the clatter of the demands to produce the plan 
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of our war aims. Artists do not tie themselves to set plans 
before the event, but take advantage of those best suited to 
the immediate concern ; which now is winning the war. 

In order to do this we have had to turn ourselves into a 
war machine on totalitarian lines, and our freedom for the 
time being has had to be scrapped. There is no little danger 
that afterwards the success of this method in war may lead 
us to look to totalitarian methods for the solution of our 
peace difficulties. Dictators have certainly solved some of 
our problems, unemployment for instance. But there is 
much truth, as to the price paid for this, in the late Philip 
Snowden’s well-known remark, ‘“‘ There is no unemployment 
in Russia, Germany, or Dartmoor Prison, and for the same 
reason.” We have to find better methods than these. 

Totalitarian systems such as our Socialists advocate take 
scant notice of the variety inherent in human nature, which 
is so delightful. By all means let us discuss plans, but don’t 
let us worship them and ride roughshod over humanity with 
its funny ways in order to have them logically carried out. 
Let us keep the family ideal rather than the factory ideal in 
national as well as international affairs. 

There are so many scientific solutions .to our problems 
being discussed that one need not apologise for drawing 
attention to another point of view, that of the artist, which 
is instinctive in all of us but apt to be lost sight of, as it makes 
a poor show at the court of the intellect. It looks beyond 
reason, which only satisfies the plane of the abstract mind. 
There is a deeper level than this, that on which the centre of 
our being itself exists. Government arrangements among 
human beings must function on this plane in order to be 
effective. Here it is not logic or reason that presides over 
right relationships, but love, unselfcentredness of being, that 
going out of the self in sympathy and real understanding. 
This is the bond to work for in human relationships and 
which alone could eventually bring the human race into the 
unity of a true family of nations. 

German dictatorial philosophy does not even rise so high 
as reason, bowing to nothing but Germany. Their Minister 
of Justice said, ‘‘ Whatever helps Germany is just; what 
does not help Germany is unjust.” 

We are not likely to sink so low as this, but there is danger 
of our not rising above the H. G. Wells level with reason as 
our horizon. For a proper solution of world problems with 
the necessary variety and healthful rivalry of vigorous 
human existence the mathematical methods of the mind 
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will not do. Variety upsets calculations and has to be 
reduced to terms of equality before it can be dealt with. 
Whereas variety is the delight of the artist ; bringing unity 
into variety is his constant concern. The beautiful world 
we all long for can only be brought about by the artist in 
government who alone knows how to bring unity into 
variety. Beauty is the love relationship, where all the 
parts give of themselves for the unity of the whole. 

We are all doing this to-day, the unselfcentred attitude 
is alive in the land, all are giving of themselves for the good 
of the whole; the heart of the nation, aye and of half the 
world besides, is with us in this great struggle. A flame of 
love supports our cause all round the world. If only we can 
keep this alive for welding the foundations of the world 
family of nations, what may not be accomplished ? 


HAROLD SPEED. 


WATLINGTON. 
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FREEDOM AS REFLECTED IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A. H. BIRCH, M.A., Pu.D., 


Rector of Llanwenarth Citra. 


IT is an extraordinary fact in the history and development of 
the English language that though it has already outstripped 
all other languages in the Western World in the number of 
those who speak it, no one seems ever to have advocated its 
employment, at any rate in its present form, as an inter- 
national language or even as the language of diplomacy and 
of international negotiations. The fact of its widespread 
diffusion and of the ever-increasing number of those in other 
countries who are acquiring it seems to point to its possession 
of certain inherent advantages over other tongues as a 
medium of inter-communication while on the other hand it 
has not so far shown any signs of ousting French as the 
lingua franca among European languages. 

Probably all languages reflect in a way and to a certain 
extent the ethos of those whose mother-tongue it is, and this 
truth applies more particularly to a language such as French, 
which by its terseness, clarity, and logical arrangement 
reflects the concreteness, precision, and economy of effort of 
the French temperament. Yet French is making little 
headway in lands outside France, whereas English is spread- 
ing more rapidly and extensively than its nearest competitor 
in this respect, viz. Spanish. As a foreign export the English 
language seems to be gaining ground all along the line and 
that not because it is pushed or artificially propagated but 
by some inherent qualities, which seem to appeal to those 
who for one reason or another wish for a language besides 
their own. 

hat then are the main characteristics of our language 
which operate in bringing about a state of things which 
267 
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competent statisticians assure us is true? If we can only 
single out those features of English which are its salient 
characteristics to-day we may at the same time discover 
some of the grounds of its appeal to other nations which are 
adopting it. I fancy that most linguistic experts who have 
a sound knowledge of our language would agree that English 
is a very loosely constructed language and one that is less 
‘** regimented ” than almost any other European language, 
that it has a vocabulary so large as to be quite beyond the 
grasp of even the most highly-educated person. It appears 
to have more so-called synonyms than any rival tongue, 
especially in verbs and adjectives. Any intelligent and well- 
read Englishman could think almost offhand of at least six 
or seven equivalents for “‘ futile ” or for ‘* admit,” though 
some of these might be unknown to, or at any rate not used 
by, ordinary people. Who could compose offhand, e.g. a 
sentence in which “ otiose”’ is correctly used, or state the 
precise (or exact) shade of difference between “‘ avow ”’ and 
‘*“avouch”’? There is much unconscious truth in the 
schooboy’s statement that the utility of synonyms consists 
in the fact that you choose the one you can spell and con- 
veniently ignore the other! Be that as it may, excess of 
vocabulary may mean poverty in the end, for no one can 
really be said to “‘ own ”’ anything he does not also control. 
Again this superabundant vocabulary is inimical to clearness 
of expression. We are apt to replace ‘‘ le mot juste ”’ by 
‘* le mot presque juste ”’ and so the thought-content becomes 
diluted. Foreigners say, quite rightly, that we have no 
grammar. We are not always quite sure whether to use the 
accusative or the nominative and there is absolutely no rule 
at all for the use of the possessive plural in “s ”’ in certain 
connections. The phrases “ for conscience’ sake” and “ for 
Moses’ sake”’ are established by usage, not by rule. We 
have to say ‘ Max’s book” for there is another noun 
** Mack ” or ‘‘ Mac’ and we have to differentiate between, 
say, ‘* Mack’s house ” and ‘* Max’s house.” The plural of 
‘** Mack ”’ is “‘ Macks,”’ but the occasion may arise when we 
wish to refer to the “‘ Maxes ”’ (7.e. the Max family). Then 
we should have in the plural to resort to the hideous caco- 
phony “‘ the Maxes’s furn‘ture,” or to evade the trouble by 
falling back on the genitive “ of the.’’ Even those rules of 
grammar or syntax once observed are falling into desuetude, 
e.g. the rigid “‘ If I were” is supplanted by “‘ If I was ” (I 
mean as the equivalent of the Latin “ si essem ”’) and I have 
heard people say “‘ If I am”’ much more often than “‘ If I be.”’ 
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The one thing that seems to characterise our modern English 
speech is this marked absence of rule. Psychological con- 
siderations are stronger with us than logical. We are a 
sentimental race and we show it in two ways, first by trying 
to conceal the fact behind an exterior of nonchalance and 
matter-of-fact-ness, and second by expressing our ideas by 
suggestion rather than by explicit and clear-cut language. 
Our predominant characteristic as a nation is the love of 
freedom. We tolerate any opinion or action which stops 
short of being positively dangerous to the well-being of 
others. We tolerate even intolerance, subject to this safe- 
guard. This is what I mean by my statement that the 
structure and content of our language are loose. The freedom 
of the language from rigid rules reflects the freedom of our 
minds and actions. Such rules as we obey are not thought 
out, they are simply the outcome of our experience. We 
convey our ideas, from a foreigner’s point of view, nebulously 
and by suggestion rather than by explicitness of wording. 
No foreigner ever gets a real grip of our language by merely 
marking what we say but only by learning to understand 
how we feel. He must know our psychology before he can 
really master our use of words. For instance, when we feel 
deeply we tend to use simple, short “ native ” terms, e.g. 
Mr Churchill’s “‘ blood, sweat, toil, tears.”” But when we 
wish to be formal, sarcastic or pontifical we run to sesqui- 
pedalian extremes, e.g. Mr Churchill’s “‘ terminological in- 
exactitude ”’ or the Fabian’s “‘ inevitability of gradualness ”’ 
or its converse “‘ the gradualness of inevitability.” 

Again compromise is the Englishman’s usual method, not 
only of diplomacy and negotiation, but also of self-expression 
in speech. We overwork such qualifying terms as “ not ” 
and “‘ only ” and “ rather ’’ and we insert them in different 
parts of a sentence just as the whim takes us. Indeed the 
same sentence may have a negative or a positive meaning 
according to the particular intonation of certain words in the 
sentence. Take this sentence, which I copy from a respect- 
able paper of recent date. ‘‘ Though no definite evidence can 
be produced to support this statement, I should not be at all 
surprised if one day Mr Kennedy (the American Ambassador) 
did not return to the Movie World.” Does that sentence mean 
that Mr Kennedy was, or was not, likely to return to the 
Movie World? The context from which the extract was 
taken implied that Mr Kennedy would return to the Movie 
World but the very opposite might be the intention in a 
different context. To make the sense of this sentence quite 
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clearly positive, it might be expressed in either of two forms, 
thus : (a) I should be quite surprised if Mr Kennedy did not 
return to the Movie World, or (b) I should not be at all 
surprised if Mr Kennedy did return to the Movie World. 
The sentence as it stands in the original would be negative 
or affirmative according as to whether stress were put on 
the “ not ” or the “‘ return ” of the concluding sentence. A 
mere raising of the pitch of the voice on one or other of the 
two words makes all the difference. The accumulation of 
negatives in this sentence is disconcerting only when one 
comes to examine the sentence in cold blood, so to speak. 
The result of the analysis of the sentence is that at least one 
of the negatives is, from a logical point of view, superfluous. 
If the “ not” between “ did” and “‘ return ” were removed 
the sentence would have precisely the same meaning. Then 
why retain the “not ’’? It is either because we choose to 
express our meaning in this illogical way, 7.e. because we put 
freedom before consistency or logic; or, the hypothetical 
clause is not really hypothetical at all but is a disguised form 
of interrogative sentence in indirect narfation representing 
in the direct form the sentence “‘ Is not Mr Kennedy returning 
to the Movie World ” ? and this form of question-sentence is 
the recognised form of the question expecting an affirmative 
answer ; in fact in Latin it would run something like this, 
**Nonne ille ad Scaenam rediturus est ?”’ To make the 
point quite clear that we think emotionally rather than 
logically, let us take other examples of sentences with one or 
more negatives in them, e.g. “‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if Miss 
B. weren’t here.”’ Is this sentence equivalent to an affirma- 
tion of Miss B.’s presence or of her absence ? It all depends 
on the speaker’s mood. The speaker may mean that he 
thinks Miss B. is present or the very reverse, that she is 
absent, according as to whether he stresses the word “‘ here ” 
or the “‘ were not.”” If we stress the word “‘ here,’’ the whole 
sentence implies “I rather think she is here”; but if we 
stress the words “‘ weren’t here ” (7.e. were not) the meaning 
becomes ‘‘ I rather think she is not here.” So the original 
form of the sentence, if it is intended to have a positive force, 
is exactly equivalent to a sentence having no negative in the 
dependent clause, viz. ‘‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if she were 
here,”’ and in this form the speaker might stress the word 
“were”? or the word “here”; some would do the one, 
others the other. I don’t think, however, an English audience 
would mistake the speaker’s meaning, but only because the 
speaker and the audience were in psychological sympathy. 
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Now let us change the mood and the tense of the dependent 
sentence and let us consider the sentence, “‘ I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she wasn’t telling the truth.”” Supposing I mean 
that I think she was telling the truth, how do I get that 
impression across to my audience? Simply by putting all 
the stress on the word “truth”?! The reason may be that 
in the direct form there would be a negative, i.e. “* Wasn’t 
she telling the truth ? ” but this negative form really implies 
a positive, 7.e. ‘‘ She was telling the truth, wasn’t she ?”’ But 
the sentence I am discussing may mean and often does mean 
that she was not telling the truth. In that case the speaker 
would stress the whole sentence “‘ was-not-telling-the truth.” 
The reason here again is probably subconsciously psycho- 
logical, 7.e. we avoid saying “‘ she was lying,”’ which sounds 
harsh and discourteous, and resort to a euphemistic sub- 
stitute. This again illustrates my point that sentiment is 
stronger with us than strict logic or rigorous grammar. 
Again there is a form of the sentence in which the positive 
is quite clear and unequivocal, viz. “‘ I shouldn’t be surprised 
if she was telling the truth.”” When this form of the sentence 
is used the clause “ if she was telling the truth ”’ is uttered in 
a level matter-of-fact tone without stress ; ‘emotion seems 
to be absent. But it is perhaps negatives or quasi-negatives 
that are the most characteristic marks of our English idiom. 
We are fond of understatements or half-tones just as our 
diplomacy is fond of compromise. We run to negatives 
rather than to positives, e.g. “‘not bad” suggests really 
‘pretty good ” and “ not half bad ” is equivalent to some- 
thing between “good” and “ very good.” ‘“ Quite” is 
another of these half-tone words which almost defy analysis, 
e.g. we say an achievement is “ fair ” or “‘ very fair ”’ or ‘‘ quite 
fair.’ The exact connotation of this last phrase depends on 
the circumstances or the speaker. I wonder we have not 
resorted to another phrase “‘ fairly fair.”’ At any rate we are 
not sure what “‘ quite ” means and we are content to leave 
it vague, e.g. is a “ ‘ quite’ good-looking woman” almost 
handsome or only moderately so ? 

We see this aspect of our language best exemplified in 
colloquial or slang expressions. For instance, the affirmative 
reply to a question such as “ Do you like chocolates ? ” 
might be ‘* Not half” or “‘ Not half I don’t,” meaning in 
either case ‘‘ I certainly do.” Again the sentence “* He wasn’t 
half mad,’’ really implies the positive ‘‘ He was absolutely 
mad!’ The use of negative particles is of the very essence 
of our thought and speech. We often put the negative in a 
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position which it would never occupy in other languages or 
employ it where there would be no negative in other 
languages, e.g. ‘*‘ No smoking is allowed ”’ comes to the same 
thing as ‘“‘ Smoking is prohibited” or “‘ Smoking not 
allowed ” (French : Défense de fumer). Similar phrases are 
‘* No admission except on business,” in which the idea that 
is emphasised is that of prohibition which is, however, not 
expressed but implicit in our idiom by means of the negative 
adjective—not by the negative of the verb. What we mean 
is implied rather than expressed. We think of the result 
aimed at rather than the means by which it is attained. The 
quasi-negative “‘ only ” is often misplaced in the same way. 
The part of the sentence that is really ‘* qualified ’ by it has 
to be gathered from the context for there is not even any 
particular stress to guide the hearer. Take such a sentence 
as ‘‘ I was only going as far as B.”’ (a town). Everyone would 
know at once that the speaker meant to convey the idea that 
he was going as far as B. and no farther. It might be para- 
phrased in another way as, ‘“‘ I was not going farther than 
B.,” and this is really the subconscious reason why “ only ” 
immediately precedes the word it does not appear to qualify. 
Grammatically it does not qualify “‘ going,”’ but if “‘ only ” is 
here another way of expressing a negative, e.g. “‘ not,”’ the 
sentence, from an English point of view, expresses just what 
the speaker meant to convey, only the sense is conveyed 
indirectly and psychologically. It seems impossible from a 
consideration of these few illustrations which might have 
been multiplied to escape the conclusion that English speakers 
depend more on feeling than on logic or formal accuracy for 
conveying their ideas to their hearers. 

Even when the language is “ transplanted ” to another 
country where the bulk or at any rate the main stock of the 
people are racially English the same characteristic remains, 
even if it issues in different forms. It will still refuse to be 
dragooned or cajoled into conformity. Take America as an 
example. It is not only the “‘ accent ” which there differs 
from ours but the stress or emphasis is laid on syllables which 
do not bear it in this country. We say laboratory with the 
stress on the second syllable, but in America it falls on the 
first with a secondary and less emphatic stress on the 
penultimate tor. In all words of four or more syllables the 
Americans introduce the secondary accent, e.g. in ‘“ tem- 
porary’ there are two stresses, one on the first syllable 
and the other on the last but one. There is no doubt 
that the Americans in this way make their meaning 
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clearer, even if the sound is less pleasing to the British 
ear. 
The tendency in this country is to lay all the emphasis 
on one syllable and to slur the others, e.g. in words like 
address, research, concoct and deficit the first syllable is hardly 
heard at all; in fact it is the audience who subconsciously 
supply the hiatus from the context supplied by the rest of 
the words. It is a psychological feature again, or senti- 
mental perhaps. In America the tendency is to emphasise 
the first syllable, e.g. ad’dress, re’search; the remaining 
syllable in each word is quite clear without being primarily 
stressed. The point in common between the two languages 
is that they go their own way, refusing to be trammelled by 
rules. 

Even the B.B.C. announcers, whose speech is so obviously 
‘* Southern ” that there is not a particle of difference among 
them all, do betray this characteristic unconsciously by shades 
of difference in pronunciation, e.g. some retain the “sh” 
sound in words like “ issue,” others adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee and pronounce the word iss-sue 
(unless they happen to forget !) Mr Bernard Shaw is credibly 
reported to have refused to adopt the pronunciation of one 
word which his own Committee has laid down as correct ! 


If so it goes to show how inherent in all branches of the 
British race is this tendency to be free, even if it involves 
inconvenient consequences. This freedom sometimes runs 
perilously near to licence, e.g. none of us seems to be quite 
sure what is the past participle of “‘ wake ”’ or of “‘ awake,”’ 
nor even when to use the one and when the other or whether 
they are absolute and perfect synonyms. I have heard 
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‘** woke’ and “ woken, awoke ”’ and ‘“‘ awoken.” Both 
these verbs may be transitive or intransitive and to add to 
the confusion there are two other verbs of the same meaning, 
viz. “‘ waken ” and “‘ awaken.” 

The conclusion of the matter is that we British feel more 
than we reason and rarely think out the full implication of 
what we say but leave a good deal to our audience, which, 
being of the same racial and linguistic stuff as ourselves, 
pieces out what may have been unexpressed or ill-expressed 
by the speaker. In fact, the English language is the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual ethos of the race. 


AUSTIN H. BIRCH. 


LLANWENARTH C1TRA, ABERGAVENNY. 





DO WE LIVE IN A FREE COUNTRY? 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


A WRITER in a Scottish Socialist paper, in a pertinent if 
somewhat acid comment on the popular view that we are 
“ fighting for freedom,” inquired, ‘‘ Freedom for whom to 
do what ?”? There is more in the question than meets the 
eye. A British unemployed man living, in peace-time, on a 
scanty dole may have liberty of speech and liberty of 
political association but how much freedom does he really 
possess ? How much better off is he than the German 
workman in regular employment with whom a friend of 


mine attempted to commiserate on the ground that he was 
not allowed to criticise his Government and had his opinions 
manufactured for him by the State ? 


** Some years ago, [he replied] I had your democratic 
liberty ; I could even join the local Soviet organisation 
if I wished. During that time my wife died of mal- 
nutrition. . . . Now I have a comfortable home and 
my children are happy : I prefer things as they are ! ” 


Observant people prophesied that if we ever went to war 
with a totalitarian State our Government would speedily 
become as autocratic as its enemy: and that having done 
so for the effective prosecution of the struggle, it would not, 
by reason of the social and economic chaos which would 
prevail at the time when peace returned, feel able to restore 
to the individual those liberties which it had taken away. 
Therefore whichever side could claim the military victory, 
democracy would have been defeated and totalitarianism 
would have won. The first part of this prophecy has already 
been fulfilled : it remains to be seen whether the second will 
be fulfilled also. 

A reader of the more unreflective patriotic type may deny 
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somewhat hotly my contention that we no longer live in a 
free country. That he should do so causes me no surprise 
whatever; indeed, as far as he is concerned, he is, in a 
measure, speaking the truth, for a tyranny is only really a 
tyranny to those who are in conflict with the Government for 
reasons political, religious, economic or—as in the case of the 
Jews—racial, and this is just as true of Britain as it is of 
Germany or any other country. 

A Christian pacifist who is also a monetary reformer 
may receive to-day a letter like the following : — 


‘** Dear Sir, I have a husband unjustly detained in 
—— Camp. With him are many very poor men who 
are bitterly cold. I am knitting as hard as I can but 
cannot supply all. I must, for obvious reasons, remain 
anonymous, but if you can find a way of sending any- 
thing up to eighty pullovers and eighty pairs of socks 
to 18B detainees at the above address it will be a great 
and human kindness. 

** Yours sincerely, 
** Patriotic WIFE AND MOTHER.” 


Such a Christian pacifist is painfully aware that he is 
living under a very well-developed tyranny. His friends, 


though they may not even be members of British Union, 
and certainly have never been in traitorous communication 
with the enemy, may be imprisoned on unjust charges under 
the 18B Regulation, never having been allowed a fair trial. 
He may, for all he knows, at any moment be summoned to 
join them. Persons with the same religious outlook as 
himself in regard to war he sees persecuted by refusal of 
employment or even, in certain cases, by physical ill- 
treatment. 

Most of his money may be claimed by the Government 
for a purpose which, as a pacifist, he regards as foolish and 
evil to the last degree; and to an extent which, as a 
monetary reformer, he knows to be unnecessary, even if war 
were right. His home, also, may be commandeered for the 
prosecution of the—to him—foolish and evil purpose. 

The normal patriot, however, though living under the 
same Government, is obviously not living under the same 
tyranny—or indeed under any tyranny at all. The members 
of the Cabinet he looks upon with admiration ; he believes 
everything that they tell him about the war ; any sacrifices 
they demand of him he makes gladly as labours of love in 
what he feels to be a noble cause—can a mother regard as 
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tyranny the great and constant demands of her child? The 
sufferings of 18B prisoners and conscientious objectors affect 
him not at all. He looks upon them as traitors or cowards 
who richly deserve their punishment—just as his German 
counterpart looks upon Pastor Niemdller and the Jews as 
deserving their fate. (But how angry he would be if he were 
told that he had a German counterpart !) 

In between the two extremes lie the vast number of 
people who, while not enthusiastic admirers of the Govern- 
ment, are indifferent to politics and to any religious opinions 
of which the Government disapproves. They, too, provided 
that they are not over-much oppressed by taxation, are 
unconscious of any serious measure of tyranny. They enjoy 
the pleasures of their home life and the interests of their 
trade or profession. They occupy their leisure time with the 
many cultural pursuits and entertainments that even the 
most despotic government does not discourage. While, 
therefore, we may deplore in such people the lack of what we 
regard as an enlightened political interest—an interest which 
brings such tragic consequences to the rebel spirits—we are 
fools if we pretend that for them, in our own, or any other 
country, all the joys and privileges of civilisation have been 
destroyed. Manifestly they have not. 

BEDFORD. 





CONTEMPT FOR DEATH AMONG THE 
UNCIVILISED. 


RAY KNIGHT, 


Formerly Judicial Commissioner in Scinde. 


IN a paper contributed to this Journal some years ago it 
was complained that anthropology has treated man exclu- 
sively as animal, ignoring the specific human differenti or 
else dismissing them with a line or two of idle guess-work.! 
Man, it was pointed out, owes his pre-eminence in Nature 
to mental and emotional capacity, not to any physical 
advantage, and his mental and emotional creations, especi- 
ally the religions, which have exerted so profound an influence 
on his career, should therefore take precedence over bones 
and fossils. Limitations of space preclude any adequate 
treatment of this important subject, but the following 
account of primitive beliefs will repay consideration. 

Savage philosophy is based on the doctrine of the Fall, 
a fact of human history amply attested by the evidence and 
confirmed by recent discovery in transcendental physics. 
The calamity is ascribed to man’s own disobedience. The 
God is kind and merciful, but He has turned His face away 
from “‘ this present evil age,” and His children have fallen 
under the dominion of malignant powers. He dwells remote 
in heaven, no longer in intimate association with His wor- 
shippers as in the happy past.* In a pathetic account from 
Zululand : 


‘‘ At first we saw that we were made by Unkulunkulu, 
but when we were ill (scil. evil) we did not worship him 


1 Hissert Journat, April, 19380. 

2 See Eddington, New Pathways in Science, p. 59. 

8 Otto Karrer, Religions of Mankind (Eng. trans.), p. 75. To avoid 
encumbering these pages, most of the references are collected together 
at the end. 
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nor ask anything from him. We worshipped those 
whom we had seen with our eyes, their life and their 
death among us. . . . Unkulunkulu no longer had a son 
to worship him, there was no going back to the beginning, 
for people increased and were scattered abroad, and each 
house had its own connexions. There was no one who 
said, For my part, I am of the house of Unku- 
lunkulu ”’ (1). 


The idea is implicit in the tradition of the Golden Age. 
Puluga, the Andamanese Supreme, is angry now and hurls 
down flaming brands upon his people (2). Mangangaur our 
Father—the title is shared by Daramulun, Balame, Bunjil, 
Boyma, Pirnemeheal, Altjira, as the deity is called by other 
Australian tribes—taught the Kurnai all their arts, but his 
wrath was excited by their ingratitude and they are suffering 
for their sins (3). The Ibibios are convinced of the justice 
ordering this world; they who suffer illness or misfortune 
have brought it on themselves (4). All the primitives are 
homesick for their lost Paradise ; it is not the God that has 
forsaken them but they that have forsaken Him (5). All 
that makes life worth living is attributed to divine bene- 
volence, evils are the work of evil spirits, but the Christian, 
says Avebury with unconscious irony, feels the necessity of 
accounting for his blessings (6). Savagery does not forget 
to render thanks for blessings—‘‘ we know not what is good 
for us, Thou knowest, give it to us,”’ runs a savage prayer (7) 
—but Christianity delights in begging, albeit not unmindful 
of the weakness. 

Statius’ maxim is wholly false. Questioning the Aztec 
about his Gods, the Spaniards were told that they had come 
down from heaven to benefit mankind (8), and when the 
missionary assured the Toba chief that the Christian God was 
good and punished evil doers, the chief replied that his God 
too was good but punished no one, content that all should 
share his generosity (9). Mawu of West Africa is giver of 
all good things, hater of unrighteousness but very patient, 
never angry (10). Mulkari God of Queensland is kind and 
merciful, never causing death(11). Atua in Polynesia, 
“* life of man,” is Tatua-manava, “ girdle strengthening him 
in fight ’*(12); the Bahima worship Luguba, great bene- 
factor whose smile is life (13). The Blackfoot Na-pi, first- 
born of the Great Womb, means Light of Man (14); the 
Pawnee prays to Ti-ra-wa, ruler of the Universe, with whom 
he hopes to live in the hereafter (15); the Bornean Ken- 
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haringen succours those who cry to him for help (16); and 
the Yaman of Tierra del Fuego reverence a supreme Being 
who knows all things and rewards or punishes mankind. 
“OQ that I could see him,” cries the worshipper, “‘ woe is 
me!” (17). Robertson Smith remarks on the, joyousness 
and brightness of the old Semitic faith (18); Bacchus and 
Eros, joy and love, these were the real Gods of Greece (19). 
Religion among the ancient Japanese was inspired by love 
and gratitude (20); great above all other Gods is the 
Nigerian Isu-Ma, Face of Love (21); greater is the love of 
God than you can comprehend, says the angel in the 
Mexican legend (22), and Gautama preached love with no 
less fervour than St. Paul. Compare the admired Christian 
pastor :— 


‘“* The God that holds you over the pit of Hell, much 
as one holds some spider or loathsome insect over the 
fire, abhors you. It is nothing but His hand that holds 
you from falling into the fire every moment ; it is to be 
ascribed to nothing else that you did not go to Hell 
last night, and there is no other reason why you have 
not dropped into Hell this morning.” } 


Well may savagery cry, We thought our God was kind until 


the white man taught us fear ! (23) 
Nothing in heathen thought is so striking as the complex 
analyses of man, as in Ovid’s well-known lines :— 


Terra legit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 
Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit. 


The reader is familiar with the sevenfold scheme of Hinduism, 
far surpassing anything conceived by Freud or Adler. 
Egypt divided man into khat-khaibit-ran-ba-ka, perhaps 
with sah-sekhem-akhu added (24). These are said to mean 
body, shadow, name, soul, spirit, spiritual body, power, 
glory, but our language has no words for the ideas. Next in 
complexity comes the Ibo system, chi, aka, mon, ikenya, 
unkpuru-obi, translated spirit, vehicle, soul, genius, life (25). 
The Bahima say that man is made up of body, animal-soul 
or doshi, and spiritual soul or bun (26). The bun disappears 
at death, no one knows whither, the doshi lingers in the air, 
visiting friends and haunting enemies. Animals and fetishes 


1 Jonathan Edwards, quoted in Drummond’s New Ecclesiasticism, 
p. 61. It suggests the religion of the Yezidis, who worship God the 
Cleansing Fire, supreme in this present evil age. The Bantu lament that 
song and music have ceased since the coming of the white man. 
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have doshi but not bun. The Melanesian credits man with 
atai, spirit, tamaniu (double ?), and nunuat, the last defined 
as the recurrence of a past impression (27); a singularly 
abstract notion. Similar beliefs among the Malagasy, Red 
Indians, Karens, Khonds, and other savages are noticed in 
Tylor’s standard work (28). They are closely connected 
with the theory of reincarnation, a belief approved by Plato 
and various European thinkers, common also to Hinduism 
and other Eastern creeds. It may be best examined among 
the Papuans of New Guinea, where Professor B. Malinowski 
has made it the subject of special study (29). After death, 
says Papua, psyche divides into kosit and baloma, the one 
hovering for a time about the dead man’s haunts, the other 
departing to an island of the Blest, where it leads a life of 
happiness. Presently it ages, sheds its skin, and becomes 
rejuvenated as a waiwaia or spirit-child, which returns to the 
tribe and reincarnates at a fitting opportunity ; the cause 
of impregnation. In this logical account the evanescent 
persona is clearly distinguished from the immortal genius,! 
that which returns to earth divested of its earlier self but 
substantially identical with its psychic predecessor. The 
denial that impregnation is caused by sexual coitus is often 
quoted to show how ignorant is savagery, but the boot is on 
the other leg. Science rests her explanation on the casual 
physical occurrence, forgetting that uterine conception 
inaugurates a form in which will presently be manifest a 
multitude of psychic qualities transmitted it to from a 
distant past. Evolution is admittedly a psychic process ; 
what is it that evolves? Certainly not the dead body. 
Even materialist Haeckel was forced to posit an immaterial 
mneme to carry form, aptitudes, and instincts from one 
generation to another (30), while as for the alternative now 
preferred, an imperishable germ-plasm made up of ids, idants, 
genes, biophores, hormones, determinants, and what-not 
dancing together on a needle-point like the schoolman’s 
angels in Christmas pantomime without a coryphceus. If 
materialism be the true philosophy, then but not otherwise 
Papua is wrong and Europe right (31). 

Convinced that death is not the end of life, savagery 
meets it with indifference. Not so the European. Loss of 
health or fortune may be borne with tolerable courage, but 
civilisation shrinks in horror from the tomb, clinging to this 
fleshly tenement with what Matthew Arnold called an almost 
bloodthirsty love of life. Hope of an eternity spent in idle 

1 Fr, gignere, to beget, 
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bliss is hardly more attractive than a doubtful assurance of 
extinction, while as for the man who will calmly surrender 
himself to the Last Enemy in the full flush of life and vigour, 
we look on such an one as if of higher nature than our own. 
Some of the evidence has been collected by Sir J. G. Frazer, 
to whom we are indebted for the following examples (32) . 

Contempt of death is the most remarkable trait in the 
Hindu character ; other non-European races share it. The 
dying Annamese sleeps in his shroud and superintends the 
making of his coffin. The Red Indian lays down his life with 
eagerness rather than resignation ; the Dahomey negro looks 
on death as a mere surgical operation ; the native of Uganda 
yields up his life without a struggle ; the Indian of Calicut 
rushes cheerfully on death for the honour of displaying his 
valour; the Shilluk clamours to reign for one brief day, 
knowing that he will be slain at nightfall; the old Mbaya 
woman begs to be killed lest her chieftain’s daughter lack 
the customary sacrifice. The Getz rejoiced at deaths and 
mourned at births; the Thracians used to play a bloody 
game at which the loser died amid the laughter of his 
fellows. Indifference to death in China, where for a small 
sum a criminal may procure a substitute: to suffer in his 
stead, is almost proverbial, and similarly in ancient Rome, 
where men would barter their lives for a paltry sum of money, 
and in Britain, where the Celt would allow himself to be 
butchered in the theatre for gifts to be distributed among 
his kin. The Brazilian laughs at his approaching execution, 
jeering at European cowardice, the Khond about to suffer a 
peculiarly dreadful fate is nevertheless unwilling to escape it, 
and at the royal obsequies in Benin the servants descend 
into the sepulchre with their master, slowly to perish there 
of thirst and hunger. 

Turning to other sources of information, we read how the 
Paraguayan meets death with indifference, how negro slaves 
will kill themselves that they may come to life again in their 
own country, how the Hindu will slay his mother at her own 
request that her ghost may punish one who has offended 
her, how Fiji widows help eagerly in their execution that 
their souls may attend their honoured husband, how the 
emissaries despatched by the Dahomey monarch to his dead 
father are well content to go, how the Polynesian mother will 
kill herself that she may follow. and protect her child; and 
we are told of a Maori veteran disappointed of serving his 
white queen on the battlefield who boiled himself alive ! 
The aged savage asks to die rather than be a burden on his 
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fellows, a very gallant gentleman ; the Eskimo will beg his 
son to slay him, the son complying only after long and 
tearful pleadings; in Senegambia, Calabar, and Central 
Africa youths and maidens, men in their prime, mothers with 
babies at their breasts, hasten to participate in a deadly 
ordeal rather than incur the infamy of refusal. The old 
among the Guanches of Teneriffe are by their own desire 
taken to the sepulchre to die, and when a chief succeeds to 
his inheritance his subjects fling themselves down in his 
honour from a precipice. Among the Penitentes of Mexico 
were some who suffered voluntary crucifixion in imitation of 
their Saviour, and in Haiti to this day young men will offer 
themselves to be beheaded to propitiate an angered deity. 
Polynesia is notorious for contempt of death; the Lhota 
Naga takes his life on the most trivial pretext; the Mela- 
nesian girl who rejects a suitor feels it her duty to drown 
herself; the next of kin in the New Hebrides attends his 
dead relative into the world of shades by suffering a death 
too ghastly to be thought of 1; and to quote an instance 
with a grimly humorous touch, we are told how a missionary 
in Fiji bidden to assist at an old lady’s funeral was horrified 
to find the corpse-elect tripping cheerfully along with the 
procession, until the appointed place was reached and she 
was dutifully strangled by her sons. In ancient Egypt the 
dead were emphatically called the living. In Japan to-day 
as in the passionately religious age that saw the birth of 
Christianity death alone can satisfy an injured honour. 
Islam regards life as sleep and death as the awaking; Buddhist 
and Jain look forward to the release, nor does the Hindu 
widow, popular romances notwithstanding, always ascend 
her husband’s pyre a timid or unwilling victim.? No death 
as we conceive it is intended, says Sir Everard im Thurn, but 
only a freeing of the essential soul from the non-essential 
body (33); surely the creed if not the conviction of en- 
lightened Christendom ? 

It is customary to say that life is held cheaper by these 
peoples than by ourselves, but that is a statement, not an 
explanation, of the fact. Why is life held cheaper, not only 
by him who takes it but by him who lays it down? Some 
of these peoples are no more primitive than we are, some hold 
even insect life in reverence, and savagery is so reluctant to 
kill except in fight or ritual that all manner of stratagems 


1 The mourner is wrapped up with the corpse and trampled to death. 
* Accounts of resolute self-immolation are common items in the 
Calcutta newspapers. 
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are invented to avoid the guilt of doing so (84). There is no 
explanation at all but only an excuse for salving Western 
amour propre. 

This indifference to death is closely connected with the 
Mysteries, heart and core of every ancient faith, to which 
must also be ascribed the strict morality of many ‘ back- 
ward’ peoples; a fact long known to science but not yet 
made the ground of any inference. Kropotkin fills twenty 
pages with the evidence (35)—the Hottentot, for example, 
knows nothing of the faithless arts of Europe, his word is 
sacred, gifts and good offices are his greatest pleasure, in 
justice, integrity, and chastity he excels all other nations. 
Tylor instances Papuans and Caribs (36), there is probably 
no people in the world so moral as the Eskimo, says 
Avebury (37). The Andamanese bestow great care upon the 
young, the aged, and the sick, children are taught to be 
generous and self-denying, conjugal fidelity is the rule, the 
women are modest almost to the point of prudishness (38). 
Theft or murder within the tribe is almost unknown to the 
Rennell Islanders (39), the Malayans of Sungei Ujong seem 
devoid of inclination to commit crime (40)—the evidence is 
interminable, and all to the same effect. Now moral 
instruction is a prominent feature of the disciplina preceding 
initiation, as among the natives of Nyasa. Courage, courtesy, 
and respect for promises are inculcated ; violence, homicide, 
and rape condemned (41). The Australian novice is taught 
to reverence old age, live peaceably, share his food with 
others, not to meddle with women, and to abstain from 
unnatural offences (42). Similar-facts are reported of the 
Beewana, Koko, Bantu, and many other tribes (43). Purifi- 
cation is an invariable feature of the preliminary rites, with 
fasting, continence, severe physical ordeals, and in many 
cases circumcision, the last a practice whose peculiar moral 
value needs no explanation.? 

Earnestness and great solemnity mark the Australian 
ceremonies, writes Dr Marett : 


‘contact with these repositories of mystic influence 
‘makes them (the participants) good,’ so that they are 
no longer greedy or selfish ; it endows them with second- 


1 The intimate alliance between religion and morality, denied by the 
Victorian ethnologists, has now been well established. 

2 Many of these peoples observe the discipline of the Tobias nights, 
designed as Sir J. G. Frazer has remarked, to thwart the evil spirits that 
beset the marriage-bed. Chaster Europe, it would seem, stands in no 
need of such protection. 
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sight, it gives them confidence in war, there is no end to 
its ‘ strengthening ’ effects ”’ (44). 


Thrice blessed they who see the holy rites! Endowment 
with second-sight shows that the state now called dissocia- 
tion, conferring glossolaly and other magic, is exploited by 
these lowly peoples as by St Paul and his disciples. Modern 
books of travel teem with stories of this magic, and the 
abnormal powers it seems are not so highly valued as the 
exaltation. The background of the Ojibwa Mysteries, says 
Mr J. A. McCulloch, is the portrayal of the path from earth 
to heaven, knowledge of which is spiritual attainment ; 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, prophecy, and other gifts are 
bestowed on the initiate as he passes from grade to grade, 
the gifts all centring on the idea of help and healing coming 
from a superhuman source (45). The type of holiness 
realised, says another high authority, is essentially that of 
every mystic, a holy man endowed with gifts that make him 
Godlike (46). In Fijian belief the God enters the priest’s 
body and speaks through him (47); the Akikuyu rehearses 
the drama of the New Birth, but so sacred does savagery 
hold these matters that even the Christian convert refuses to 
discuss them with his teacher (48). Miss M. H. Kingsley has 
succeeded better than most other travellers in her inquiries. 
In the secret societies of the Gold Coast, she writes, the 
initiate is bound more and more closely to secrecy as he passes 
from grade to grade, until at last, 


‘* When he has passed through all the grades, which few 
men do, when he has sworn the greatest oath of all, 
when he knows all the society’s heart’s secret, that 
secret is, I AM THAT I AM,! the word. That word is law, 
order, justice, morality ”’ (49). 


Why it should be so the initiate—rather perhaps Miss 
Kingsley—does not know,” but he is well assured that the 
will of God must be obeyed, or evil will befall. 

And there is more. Death-rebirth-resurrection is the 
central Mystery in extant savagery as in ancient Greece. 
TedET? iS reXevTH, to be initiated is to die, says Plutarch, blurting 
out the secret (50), and Apuleius has described the dread 
experience (51). In Africa and North America boys seek 
initiation that they may dwell with the Gods when they are 

1 “T am what I am” in Miss Kingsley’s version; so too among the 
Naassenes. It is evidently the Hindu Thou art That. 


2 The secrecy is probably enforced by inhibitions more binding than 
any oath. 
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dead (52)—“‘ their hopes are sweetened as to the end of life 
and their eternal being” !; cross Atlantic and Pacific to 
primitive Australia, and we read how the Kurnai novice is 
‘put to sleep,” then he is “‘ shewn the grandfather ” (the 
divine ancestor), and finally he “sees the ghosts ”’ (53), 
experiences in which it is impossible not to recognise the three 
great stages of the Eleusinia, ekplexis, Epopteia, and the visit 
to Hades. They who have overcome the Last Enemy in life 
cease tofear histerrors. Europeisless fortunate. When Astrea 
fled the earth with Pudicitia her sister, ignorance became 
the mother of devotion and the Mysteries closed their doors. 
Other savage superstitions may be briefly noticed. The 

Nyasan natives, says a missionary, hold that at death man 
yields up his soul (msimu) to the place (mlungu) whence it 
came, and according to another traveller mlungu is the 
totality of individual existence (54)—the World-soul. Sur- 
vival is coupled with a theory now favoured by various 
Christian thinkers, that of conditional immortality. Not 
many live for ever, says the Fijian; the road to Mbulu is 
long and travaillous, and few attain to life eternal (55). In 
Samoan doctrine the souls of the departed climb up a mighty 
tree beset with swarms of deadly insects,.through which 
none but the most courageous can force his way ; reaching 
at last the upper branches, he must wait there for a wind 
from heaven to carry him aloft (56). Final attainment needs 
succour from on high. This belief that few as yet survive 
the Second Death was known to Egypt, Scandinavia, Mexico, 
and Greece, and is found among Nicaraguans, Guinea negroes, 
and Japanese as well as Polynesians (57). Strait is the 
gate and narrow the way; none but mighty Hercules can 
win to the immortals, and He that overcometh must leave 
his empty shade behind among the powerless heads of the 
dead, where his feebler companions squeak and gibber (58). 
A strange idea perhaps, but stranger by far is the doctrine of 
the vile Arunta, whose elders speak of androgynous human 
souls emanating in sanctity from the Self-existent (59). 
Thomas Aquinas never dared that thought. 

Nothing is so fatal to progress as false opinion of progress, 
said Heraclitus. Is it not time that Greenland and Africa 
should send their missionaries to miserable Europe ? 


RAY KNIGHT. 
CHELTENHAM. 
1 Tsocrates. 
(1) Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 313. (2) Karrer, op. cit., p. 75. (8) A. 
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“THE PROBLEM OF PAIN”.’ 
J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


THE majority of eager and distressed enquirers have long 
despaired of ever coming across any fresh and individual 
handling of this irremovable burden. This book, if they 
have the luck to discover it, will bring them a happy surprise. 
They may question still, but they will question with a new 
hope. 

"it is written by a layman, a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and a one-time atheist. In small compass it has real 
greatness which, despite the author’s self-deprecating efforts, 
he has failed to conceal. It is packed with fearless modern 
thinking expressed in simple words alive with a personal, 
almost confessional, note that achieves the best kind of 
originality. For this Mr Lewis feels that some apology is 
due. He explains in the preface that he asked leave to write 
it anonymously, since he felt that to say what he really 
thought about pain he would be forced to make “ statements 
of such apparent fortitude that they would become ridiculous 
if any knew who made them.”’ The proposal of anonymity 
was rejected, but he was told that he could write a preface 
‘explaining that I did not live up to my own principles ! 
This exhilarating programme I am now carrying out.” He 
pleads the words of Walter Hilton in the Scale of Perfection : 
‘I feel myself so far from true feeling of that I speak, that I 
can nought else but cry mercy and desire after it as I may.” 
Allthis warms the heart of even a hardened reader and makes 
humble and grateful appreciation almost irresistible. 

The problem is not for him, or for any serious mind, an 
academic one, but a tragic reality felt in blood and bone as all 
but insupportable. When the book came into my hands I 
saw on the flyleaf that Mr Lewis was the author of The 

1 The Problem of Pain. By C.S. Lewis, M.A. The Centenary Press. 
Pp. 148 + viii. 83. 6d. 
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Pilgrim’s Regress (Sheed & Ward), which I had read some 
years back—one of the most daringly revealing allegories I 
had ever read. Having just re-read it with undiminished 
admiration, I proceeded to his super-Wellsian story, Out of 
the Silent Planet (The Bodley Head), a fantasy of the kid- 
napping of a distinguished professor of philology out of the 
earth into another planet by one of those fanatical and 
inhuman scientists not much misrepresented by the Cam- 
bridge don who gave the after-dinner toast ‘* Here’s to Pure 
Science—may it be of no good to anyone.” But while the 
same deft and delicate hand is here at work, all is done in 
the mood of tense concentration by a man manifestly 
defending his acquired faith and his soul’s life. 

He starts by putting with relentless force the answer he 
himself would have given when he was an atheist to the 
question “‘ Why do you not believe in God ?”’ No one who 
had not been an atheist and who had not become a Christian 
would have the hard skill to state so remorsely the case for 
the repudiation of the Faith. St Thomas’s Summa Theologica 
has been described by facetious Catholics as a ‘* Manual of 
Atheism,” because with superlative belief in his own 
Respondeo he feels he can afford to state first of all the 
most formidable objections known to him. Mr Lewis, 
though writing without a trace of aggressiveness, must have 
a somewhat similar confidence in the method of stating the 
worst that the best may stand forth revealed, stripped of 
disguises and evasions. 

He maintains that no inference from the course of events 
in this world to the goodness and wisdom of the Creator has 
ever been made at the beginnings of a religion. Only after 
a belief in God has been accepted do theodicies appear 
explaining, or explaining away, the miseries of life. This 
may be so, but I would have welcomed a comment in this 
connection on Rom. i. 20 ff, where St Paul comes pretty 
near, to say the least, to holding that an atheist is without 
excuse, since God’s everlasting power and divinity (including 
therefore his goodness and wisdom) and the invisible things 
of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen being 
perceived through the things that are made—and among 
things made are pain and suffering. More than this, it is 
generally admitted that while pain may cause bitter 
rebelliousness, it may also soften and sweeten the character 
and lead to faith in God not merely as compensation and 
substitution, but in God as the Physician of Souls and the 
Celestial Surgeon benevolently at work in the healing and 
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“THE PROBLEM OF PAIN” 289 
redemption of the personality. This indeed is the burden 
of the valuable little appendix to this volume by a clinically 
experienced doctor. 

It is important to summarise the already all too brief 
statement of Mr Lewis’s basis of approach. He sees in all 
developed religion three strands or stages, and in Christianity 
one more. The first is the Numinous, which is not a fearful 
sense of peril but a distinct awe of the uncanny, not the 
terror of knowing that there is a scratching leopard on the 
verandah, but the dread apprehension of this ghostly thing 
on the parapet—‘ look, where it comes again ”’ in Hamlet. 


** Most attempts to explain the Numinous presuppose 
the thing to be explained as when anthropologists derive 
it from the fear of the dead, without explaining why 
dead men (assuredly the least dangerous kind of men) 
should have attracted this peculiar feeling.” 


The Numinous is not the morally good, but something which 
would make the awed man lett to himself think the numinous 
object to be beyond good and evil. The second strand is 
‘‘ the consciousness not merely of a moral law, but of a moral 
law at once approved and disobeyed.’ Here-again there is 
no inference from the facts of experience. “* If we did not 
bring it to our experience we could not find it there.’ The 
psycho-analytical explanation of the consciousness of guilt 
(as in Freud’s Moses) is, in the literal sense, preposterous. 
The third stage is when these two are combined and identi- 
fied—of all the leaps the most surprising. Perhaps only a 
single people, as a people—the Jews—took with decision 
this jump and identified the awful Presence of dread moun- 
tain peaks and the black thunder clouds with the righteous 
Lord that loveth righteousness. The fourth, peculiar to. 
Christianity, is a historical event when a man born among 
these Jews claimed to be, or to be the son of, or to be “‘ one 
with,” the Something which is at once the haunter of nature 
and the giver of the moral law. Christianity is not the 
conclusion of a philosophical discussion, but a catastrophic 
historical event following the long spiritual preparation thus 
too curtly indicated. 

On every page even familiar thoughts are put with fresh 
point and in the apt phrasing of a practised writer and 
thinker. Never or hardly ever does he attempt to force the 
mind of his reader. Again and again he admits that the 
argument is not irresistible. By asking so little he induces 
us to yield much. The subjects treated are old themes but 
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touched with newness. These are: Divine Omnipotence ; 
Divine Goodness ; Human Wickedness ; The Fall of Man ; 
Human Pain (in two chapters); Hell; Animal Pain; 
Heaven. On the Fall he asserts that God made rational 
creatures with free will which therefore includes the possi- 
bility of evil and by availing themselves of this possibility 
men have become evil. This is the only function which he 
will allow to the doctrine of the Fall. In the chapter on 
Divine Omnipotence he states that not even God can give 
a creature free will and at the same time withhold free will 
from it. ‘‘ You may attribute miracles to him but not 
nonsense ’’ and “‘ nonsense remains nonsense even when we 
talk it about God.” 

It is in the chapter on Hell that I find the author’s touch 
least sure and most reluctant if not hesitating. If we believe 
that man being free may with invincible obstinacy persist in 
saying and acting “* Evil, be there my good,” or that man 
may proceed along that road to a point of irrevocable finality 
that allows no place for repentance though he seek it care- 
fully with tears, then the doctrine of Hell (or at least annihila- 
tion) becomes logically unanswerable. But the difficulty 
remains of really believing that a “rational creature,” 
through aeons of experience of his folly and sin, would, 
though he could, persist rebelliously in his evil choice or 
that there is a finality after which God will not give, though 
by miracle of grace, as in the legend of Trajan recalled to 
earth in order to repent, a second chance. 

Mr Lewis avoids rhetoric and “ emotive ” language like 
the plague. He writes professedly in an attempt to solve 
the intellectual problem raised by suffering. But I at least 
have found many things in his little book, and especially his 
last chapter on Heaven transfiguringly beautiful and moving. 

Whatever criticisms may legitimately be raised by this 
remarkable essay, it cannot fail to be a landmark in the 
lives of many haunted by the spectacle and experience of 
physical pain and mental anguish. It embodies the sincere 
reflections of an intellect of the first rank written with extra- 
ordinary charm by a man who must himself have known the 
bleakest and wintriest blackness of his theme. 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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JOHN CLARE. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


THE poetry of John Clare is rarely read and little known. 
He figures in few anthologies and is decried by the dons. 
The Ozford Book of English Verse assigns to him one poem 
only ; the Cambridge History of English Literature dismisses 
him with the curt judgement that his “‘ sense of the country ” 
is not ** genuine,” that he betrays “* constant imitation ” and 
that, in his poetry, “‘ nature is not freshly seen.” It is thus 
possible even for a life-long lover of English poetry to light 
upon his scanty remains with that sense of novelty and 
delighted surprise which is among the keenest and, in this 
age of exhausted erudition, the rarest of literary pleasures. 
To do so suggests that even dons may sometimes be blind 
and deaf and their verdicts not irreversible. 

Whatever his merits or demerits Clare, in any case, poses 
problems very modern in their application. The Romantic 
poets are under judgement ; here is a poet of the Romantic 
age who sees, feels and writes quite differently from the poetic 
giants of his time. The nature poetry of to-day aspires 
towards a directness, realism and objectivity at the opposite 
pole from the normal romantic approach ; here is a poet who 
sees with the eyes and experience of a farm labourer. 
Surrealism suggests that insanity has its special significance ; 
here is a poet who, for over thirty years, sang mad songs from 
an asylum. On all these counts, apart from the intrinsic 
value of his poetry, Clare seems to claim attention to-day. 

His tale is little known and soon told ; it is of the ‘* short 
and simple annals of the poor.”’ Born in 1793, he was a year 
younger than Shelley and two years older than Keats. He 
was the son of a pauper, a premature child and a twin. It 
is said that his father was the bastard of an unknown 
Scottish or Irish vagabond. He spent his childhood as a 
keeper of sheep and geese, the majority of his manhood as a 
291 
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farm hand and his middle and later years in a madhouse. 
He lived, with rare comparatively lucrative intervals, in 
extreme poverty. He fell in hopeless calf-love with a certain 
Mary who revisits his mind in his insanity and remains more 
real to him than his wife, Patty, who did not trouble to visit 
him during his long imprisonment. He was patronised by a 
woman of fashion and a peer poetry-fancier as a literary 
curiosity. He drank deep and wasted his substance ; his 
brief literary success, like his reason, soon flickered out 
and he died alone in Northampton Asylum in 1864, still 
singing. 

Clare sings because he must, not to moralise (except 
when, occasionally, he follows bad example), not to reform 
the world, not to “cleanse his bosom” or to project his 
feelings and fancies upon life, but because the song he hears 
must sing itself through him. His poetry is like bird-song. 


. . . the willing lark 
Starts from the shielding clod 
Snatching sweet scraps of song. 


The lines seem apt to their author. His best poems have 
this bird-like quality and all of them manifestly rise sheer, 
not from a Nature all dressed up by romantic imagination 
or passion, but from the “ shielding clod ” itself, the raw 
rank loam in which he worked and lived. His songs, for the 
most part, therefore, are as unforced as the rippling of a 
woodland brook. He goes to school with great masters, 
Burns and Chatterton, Milton and Blake, Pope and Crabbe. 
He loves the Elizabethans, and, like Keats, practises upon 
their stanzas. But his literary culture rarely obtrudes itself ; 
if this stream flows, for a while, through cultivated garden 
land, it loses little of it runnelling melody in doing so. 
Sophistication is only skin-deep. When he moralises, 
platitudinises or poses, as he sometimes does, it is no more 
offensive than the naive hypocrisy of a child acting a charade. 

His best poems, and particularly those of the asylum 
period, have something of the singing quality of the Stuart 
lyrists; this rural hedger and ditcher can tune a silver song 
with Lovelace or James Graham. 


In the cowslip pips I lie 

Hidden from the buzzing fly, 
While green grass beneath me lies, 
Pearled with dew-like fishes’ eyes, 
Here I lie, a clock-a-clay, 

Waiting for the time of day. 
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JOHN CLARE 


Welcome, red and roundy sun, 
Dropping lowly in the west ; 
Now my hard day’s work is done, 
I’m as happy as the best. 


Nor is it only in such simple and direct metres that he 
can convey his music. The same simple tunefulness, with 
those twists of vision and expression which arrest the ear 
and are charged with personal rhythm, is to be found too in 
the more subtle interweavings and “ dying falls” of more 
elaborate stanza forms. 


The green lane now I traverse, where it goes, 
Nought guessing till some sudden turn espies 
Rude battered finger-post, that stooping shows 
Where the snug mystery lies ; 

And then a mossy spire, with ivy crown, 
Cheers up the short surprise, 

And shows a peeping town. 


He can command the subtle stress modulations of the 
heroic couplet. 


So merrily they speed their summer-day, 

Now in the corn-fields, now the new-mown hay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, | 
With coloured hoods and richly burnished wings, 
Are fairy folk... 


He is at home with the sonnet form, but, characteristically 
it is the Elizabethan model which attracts him. For the 
contemplative habit of mind which finds a natural form in 
the involutions of the Petrarcan sonnet is not his natural 
medium. He can, on occasions, achieve that climacteric 
finale which, in Shakespeare’s hands, often makes of such a 
sonnet a microcosm teres atque rotundus, as in the magnificent 
close to The Shepherd’s Tree— 


The wind of that eternal ditty sings 
Humming of future things, that burn the mind 
To leave some fragment of itself behind. 


And through the home-spun diction sudden entrancing 
glints break through— 


. . . the rich blackbird, through his golden bill, 
Utters wild music . . 


He experiments with the metre of L’ Allegro and such 
poems as Solitude and The Progress of Rhyme offer a curious 
contrast to Milton. Here is the real and rippling insouciance 
which matches the tripping metre. Milton’s is an inspired 
and scholarly simplicity ; here is pure pastoral. Milton must 
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invoke the classic muses and people his countryside with 
classic personifications of feeling— 

Haste thee nymph and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton Wiles 

Nods and becks and Wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 


But it is a real and not a stage countryside to which we 
come with Clare— 
Where the mole unwearied still 
Roots up many a crumbling hill, 
And the little chumbling mouse 
Gnarls the dead wood for her house. 


Clare’s diction is of the same spontaneous kind. He 
achieves an effortless surprise and sense of the mot juste, 
sometimes indeed with some unfamiliar fragment of 
Northamptonshire dialect, but almost always with an 
instinct for words which seems to owe little to a scholarly 
selectiveness. 

The crumping snows, 

. . . the breeze with feather feet 
Crimping o’er the waters sweet, 

The curdled arms of this stunt oak, 
The old hen lands her flickering chicks, 
Drowking lies the meadow sweet. 


We hardly need to be told that ‘“ drowking”’ means 
** drooping,” so apt is the word. Such are specimens of a 
galaxy of such rustic felicities. 

This spontaneous curiosa felicitas in Clare’s diction is 
plainly not the product of any precious art or laborious 
selection with a view to calculated surprise. Again and again 
he surprises and delights with some unusual but oddly 
effective word, emphasis or turn of phrase, but this novelty 
and originality of his vision and idiom seem due to the fact 
that his world, like that of a child, is itself new and different 
and therefore strange to the conventionalised consciousness. 

Indeed the analogy with the world and view of an 
unspoiled child seems peculiarly apposite. The intensive 


child-study of our day has familiarised us with the deep 
difference between the worlds of the child and the adult and 
cured us of the fond conceit that this difference is merely a 
matter of immaturity or that the child’s world is less real 
than that of the adult. It is probably much more real; it 
is certainly much more vivid. The difference is due to a 
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JOHN CLARE 295 
different focus, another angle of vision which results in 
different emphases and significance. What is significant to 
the adult is meaningless to the child and what is intensely 
real to the child is trivial to the adult. 

It is this genuine naiveté and originality which, with 
lapses into “‘ poetic”’ verbiage which seem no more than skin- 
deep, constitute the peculiar charm of Clare’s poetry. Here 
are “‘ wells of origin”; Clare begins from the beginnings, 
from the primal facts of natural life. Compare those facts 
and features in his vision of the natural scene which his eye 
spontaneously selects as significant and are therefore salient 
in his verse with those of more sophisticated poets and the 
difference will at once be evident. Clare notes how— 

. . . sunbeams, filtering small 

Freckling through the branches fall, 
how— 

Needy Labour dithering stands 

Beats and blows his numbing hands, 


the hole in the ice— 
Crizzling, still inclined to freeze, 
. . . the gaping speckled cuckoo-flowers, 
. . . the guggles and groans ; 








The water makes passing the pebbles and stones, 
The chittering cricket, 


how the July landscape “ reels with life,”” how— 
The mowers stubbling scythe clogs to his foot 
With ever eking whisp, 
With sharp and sudden jerk, 
how— 
the pigs race with mouthfuls of hay, 
the 
black-eyed bean flower blebbed with dew, 


. . . the mealy light of waking day. 


When he sees his love it is 
. . . the brown mole on her neck that to me a diamond shone. 


Such are Clare’s emphases and significances ; they come 
with the surprise and charm of those of a child because they 
are the seeing of a virgin eye and a consciousness still rooted 
in the soil. Where he sees such delights Gray, for example, 
notes ‘‘ the lowing herd,” “‘ the moping owl,” “‘ the rugged 
elms,”’ ‘‘ the cock’s shrill clarion,” the ‘‘ nodding beech.” 
For Collins 


bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent. 
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For Wordsworth the daffodils are not daffodils ; they are 
etherial stellar dancers and 


the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound. 


The pansy has a metaphysical tale to tell. Coleridge 
‘““kens” “the banks where amaranths blow.” When 
Shelley seeks the solitude of nature he sees a “ silent wilder- 
ness,” “‘ halcyon Morn,” “the blue noon” and “ multi- 
tudinous billows.” His skylark is not a lark but a poet, a 
“‘high-born maiden,” “a glow-worm golden,” a “ rose 
embowered,” in fact, anything and everything but a lark. 
Keats sees, not a nightingale, but a “ light-wingéd Dryad,” 
‘** Autumn’s red-lipped fruitage.” Hood the morning with 
** warm odorous mouth.” 

Such a contrast taken at random is apt to become a 
caricature, but, however little justice it may do to the more 
sophisticated poets (to whom full justice has been amply 
paid) it serves to emphasise the deep difference between 
such poetry “ of origin ” as that of Clare and this more adult 
and sophisticated poetry “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought ”’ and association. 

** Twas nature listened, I that loved,’’ wrote Clare, and 


he has himself tried to define the peculiar quality of his 
poetry. 


... ITwalk | 
And hear the very weeds to sing and talk 
Of their delights. 


I found the poems in the fields 
And only wrote them down. 


Save when some shadow of the sophisticated world which 
patronised him slurs his song with artless affectations, his 
self-testimony seems substantially true. 

As nature-poet Clare thus seems to have a special 
significance to-day. For he seems, by instinct, to be of the 
company of those nature-poets of to-day such as William 
Davies, Edward Thomas, Edmund Blunden, Vita Sackville- 
West and Robert Frost who seek to return to nature, not as 
traffickers or robbers of her delights or as stage-managers 
tricking out a theatrical backcloth before which their fancy 
and imagination and emotion may strut, but humbly and 
with a new deference and self-obliteration, for what she is 
in herself, so that they, like Clare, may hear her “ inward 
stir of shadowed melody ” and write down the poems which 
they “ find in the fields.” Here, in Clare, there seems to be 
some such “ innocency of eye ” as that which they seek. 
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But there is a second salient feature of Clare’s poetry 
which seems also of a profound significance both for poetry 
and life—the strange and haunting quality of his Asylum 
Poems, the songs of his insanity. We have only a fragment 
of some 500 poems composed during the years of his incarcera- 
tion in Northampton Asylum and these bear evidence of 
over-zealous editorial gloss. But no gloss can obscure the 
etherial gleam and melody of these songs which, like the 
mad-song of Ophelia or Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song, seem to 
convey cadences and insights beyond the scope of sanity. 

They are barbed with a piercing poignancy. This 
peasant poet, so rooted in his own home-acre, is violently 
uprooted and imprisoned as one “ addicted to poetical 
prosings ”’ (sufficient cause, to the Victorian provincial mind, 
for presumption of insanity) in the grim institutional 
atmosphere of a county asylum. There, for over thirty years, 
he sits and sings like a caged linnet, but now not so much 
of the natural scene from which he has been torn as, in the 
main, of his first love Mary whom, in spirit he rejoins in an 
invincible fidelity. 

There is a clear, rarefied, singing simplicity in these songs 
which lifts their pathos and that bird-note peculiar to Clare 
into a crystalline air above the mists of our mortality. 


I wake, and fall asleep again, 

The same delights in visions rise ; 

There’s nothing can appear more plain 

Than those red cheeks and those bright eyes. 
I wake again, and all alone 

Sits Darkness on his ebon throne. 


The bulk of his asylum pieces are such limpid love-lyrics 
as this with a simple sensuousness sublimated beyond “ the 
world’s slow stain” in a crystal child-like memory world. 
But he touched upon other themes also. He remembers and 
mourns his home and liberty— 


The sheep within the fallow field, 
The herd upon the green, 

The larks that in the thistle shield, 
And pipe from mourn to e’en. 


He remembers his friends, “‘ the bright yellow-hammers,”’ 
the tree creepers, the wren with his “‘ bottle-green nest,” the 
red-caps, the linnets, “‘ little trotty wag-tail,”’ the “ packman 
snail,”’ the beanfield ‘‘ black-eyed and white and feathered to 
one’s feet,” and, in one of the most charming of these poems, 
the lady-bird, ‘‘ clock-a-clay.”” His vivid, homely, childlike 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 3. 11* 
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world lives on like his love in this other Eden beyond the 
“flaming swords ” of sanity. 

The child-heart which he has found again sings of child- 
hood with a loveliness rarely equalled. The ‘‘ Dying Child,” 
lover, like the poet, of ‘“‘ the white-nosed: bee” and the 
“* children of the spring ”’ dies, with winter, in a couplet. 


His soul seemed with the free 
He died so quietly. 


And his last lines close with an epitaph no less lovely and even 
more poignant— 


Untroubling and untroubled where I lie ; 
The grass below—above the vaulted sky. 


In these last (in both senses) simple poems Clare seems 
to have a significance not only for the mystery of poetry, 
but also for that of life itself. For what horror seems so 
unalleviated as that of insanity ? When the bright mind 
goes dark and consciousness sinks back to chaos, where is 
the spirit fled ? Normally there is “‘ no voice nor any that 
answers ”’ to that devastating question. Yet here a voice is 
heard ; the essential spirit in Clare sings the more sweetly 
for his insanity and may speak for the dumb myriads of 
the mad, averring that, though mind fails, spirit sings on. 
Sings on indeed in, perhaps, a new freedom and spontaneity 
and with insights eclipsed from sanity, as the wiser folk of 
the Orient have always held, guarding their simpletons with 
a kinder care and treasuring their words, however wild, as 
flowing from some source clairaudient to divinity. 

This pauper, peasant, simpleton poet may thus, perhaps, 
‘“* speak to our condition” to-day more cogently than the 
critics of yesterday have supposed. He loved and wooed, 
as he said, a “native poesy,” a poetry not imposed or 
projected upon life but “ found in the fields ’ and the heart. 
Below the overtones of tenuous imitation and sophistication 
it is not hard, if one will listen, to hear, again and again, 
those “‘ native wood notes wild”; when madness strips 
stark the singing spirit they call the more clearly and purely 
to the hearkening ear. It is a poetic approach to life which 
is the polar opposite of that “‘ urban, adult, sophisticated ” 
pose to which so many of modern poets and critics would 
condition us. It is the approach of the humble, the lowly, 
the simple, the ‘ poor in spirit.” 


M. CHANING-PEARCE. 
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JERICHO AND THE DATE OF THE 
EXODUS. 


WILLIAM ROSS, M.A., B.D. 


PRoFEssoR GARSTANG’S volume ! on Jericho is not long; it 
is not severely technical; it is innocent of the pedantry of 
numberless needless references, and it is written with such 
verve and vividness that one reader, at least, could not 
lay down the book till he had finished it. Space limits this 
article strictly to one aspect of its fascinating theme, namely, 
the date of the Exodus. 

Apart from the archeological, the sole objective witness 
for any date of the Exodus is 1 Kings vi. 1: 


‘* And it came to pass in the four hundred and 
eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out 
of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over 
Israel, in the month Zif, . . . that he began to build 
the house of the Lord.” 


Professor Garstang has no hesitation in accepting the state- 
ment of this meticulously precise historian “‘as a clear 
indication of the date of the Exodus.” He looks on 480 as a 
round figure, which may be assumed to aim at accuracy 
within the broad margin of twenty years on both sides, 
indicating in this case something between 461 and 499 
years. Professor Rowley’s attitude to the same figure in 
Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt? is typical of another school of 
thought, and is noteworthy. 


‘Were it not that the number four hundred and eighty 
happens to suit a theory of the Exodus, it would be 


1 The Story of Jericho, by John Garstang and J. B. E. Garstang. 
2 Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt, by Professor H. H. Rowley, University 
College, North Wales. 
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suspected by all as an artificial computation. For else- 
where we find a curious fondness for numbers that are 
multiples of forty, and it is very probable that the 
author of 1 Kings vi. 1 believed that twelve generations 
spanned the period, and computed it on that basis.” 


This, surely, is too drastic. Students of Scripture agree 
that the writers of it have a penchant for round numbers 
and particularly for forty, but it is equally true that scholars 
are too easily tempted to look on forty or any multiple of it 
as tainted, and to discount it altogether, if the figure cannot 
be fitted into some preconceived theory. Scripture writers, 
one may say confidently, are by no means thirled to multiples 
of forty. Israel’s bondage in Egypt, according to Exodus xii. 
40, 41, lasted for 480 years. If the redactor of Exodus had 
been obsessed with forty and its multiples he would have 
made the number 440. The fifth chapter of Genesis gives 
the names and ages of ten patriarchs, the kind of list where 
round numbers might be expected, and the narrator would 
have scope for personal predilections, but no figure is a 
multiple of forty. The waters of the Flood prevailed for 
150 days, and dry land appeared in the 601st year. Pro- 
fessor Rowley’s argument is equally true in its obverse: 
To refuse to accept 1 Kings vi. 1 creates the suspicion at once 
that it cannot be fitted into some preconceived theory ! 

The generally accepted date of the founding of the Temple 
is 965 B.c., which being added to 480 gives 1445 B.c.—the 
Scripture date of the Exodus. This date is confirmed, in my 
opinion, and clinched by three evidences—the historical 
background, the victory stele of Merenptah,! and the results 
of the excavation at Jericho. 

The historical background: At the close of the fifteenth 
century Canaan was a dependency of Egypt, and the 
question arises inevitably : Is it possible that a wandering 
tribe from the desert should have entered Canaan, assaulted 
and captured one of its key fortresses, without being chal- 
lenged and repulsed by the suzerain power ? That question 
is answered for us in the Tel el-Amarna Letters, the foreign 
correspondence of Amenhotep and Akhenaten, from which 
it is clear that Egypt was not opposed to the entry of Israel 
into Canaan. Egypt at that time was suffering from a sharp 
decline of her imperial power and prestige. Some of the 
Amarna letters complain bitterly of her silence, her in- 


1 Some spell it Merneptah; the hieroglyphic is equally capable of 
either transliteration. 
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difference, her lack of response to their appeals for help 
against invaders. Abd-Khipa, the Egyptian Governor of 
Jerusalem pleads urgently for help against the Habiru (the 
Hebrews, pace Professor Kraeling). Egypt, indeed, seems 
to have actively favoured the entrance of Israel into Canaan. 
The Hittites, under Shuppiluliuma, were threatening the 
land from the north, and Pharaoh liked the Hittites less, and 
feared them more than the Hebrews, and he would have 
been glad to see the latter in, if only to keep the former out. 
Letter No. 286, lines 16-20 (Professor Mercer’s translation) 
shows that Janamu, the Egyptian Governor of Palestine, 
expressly welcomed the Hebrew entry. This fact is of vital 
importance, inasmuch as this was the only period for several 
centuries on either side of it when a political attitude and 
atmosphere of this kind existed. Egypt reached the zenith 
of her power under Thothmes III, in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and continued on her lofty plane of world 
domination till the advent of Amenhotep III, when a period 
of military deterioration set in, culminating in the reign of 
Akhenaten, one of its weakest rulers, though one of its 
worthiest men. Akhenaten was followed by three brief and 
unimportant reigns, and the throne was then occupied 
successively by Seti I, Ramesses II (Peet’s spelling) and 
Merenptah, aggressive dominating autocrats, all of them. 
That Egypt, under any of these last named, should have 
allowed a tribe from the desert to seize one of its vital for- 
tresses in Palestine is hard to believe. The only possible 
background for such an event is a weak reign, and the close 
of the fifteenth century B.c. meets that condition perfectly. 

The second confirming evidence of the earlier date is a 
victory stele, discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in Karnak, 
in 1896. It was erected in the fifth year of Merenptah’s 
reign about 1228 B.c., and records his campaigns and con- 
quests in the Near East, particularly in Palestine. 

Here are some of its lines : 


Pekanan (the Canaan) is captured with every painful circumstance. 
Carried off is Askelon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 

Yenoam is made a non-existent thing, 

Israel is desolated ; her seed is not, 

Kharu (South Palestine) has become a desolate widow. 


The reference is, of course, disputed; the undisputed reference 
has yet to be created ! but, beyond question, the stele speaks 
of a campaign in Palestine. Every place-name has been 
identified and located, and the point of it is that Israel was 
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already settled there. If then Merenptah was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, as advocates of the later date maintain, and 
if Israel was already in Canaan before the fifth year of his 
reign, by what reconstruction of history shall we find a 
place for the forty years in the wilderness ? One or other of 
the two witnesses must quit the box—the Scripture narrator 
or the victory stele. But litera scripta manet. Why should 
we discount either, when a reasonable interpretation of all 
the facts conserves both in complete harmony ? 

The third and very sure confirmation of the earlier date 
is found in the excavations of Jericho, namely, the presence 
of large quantities of pottery in the Tell and the Tombs 
before the end of the fifteenth century and its comparative 
absence for several centuries afterwards. If, as Garstang 
argues, the destruction of Jericho took place about the end 
of the fifteenth century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, 
one sure result would be a sudden drop in the production of 
pottery, if not its complete cessation. That is precisely 
what did happen. The evidence could hardly be clearer or 
more convincing. From 3000 B.c. till 1400 B.c. Jericho was 
the name of four successive cities built on the same site. 
The dates of the origin and the end of each phase are deter- 
mined with undisputed accuracy by the pottery of the Tell 
and the Tombs. Consider this comparison. The number of 
sherds found in the necropolis, which, after expert investiga- 
tion, were seen to belong to the period 1600-1385 B.c. (215 
years) was 839. From 1385-900 B.c. (485 years) the number 
was twenty-two, and these were accounted for by the extra- 
mural and incidental occupation of a few houses on the outer 
circle of the Tell. The evidence seems to me to amount to 
demonstration. Jericho was destroyed about the end of the 
first period and continued unbuilt and uninhabited for 
about five centuries, most probably as Scripture says, 
because it had been a holocaust and was under a curse. It 
was rebuilt in the reign of Ahab (c. 876 B.c.) by Hiel the 
Bethelite (1 Kings xvi, 34), a Biblical tradition whose 
validity Professor Garstang “ finds no reason for doubting.” 

But audi alteram partem. Scholars have been, and still 
are, very far from being unanimous over this issue. Pére 
Vincent, the doyen of Palestinian archeologists, dates the 
entry of Israel into Canaan between 1250 and 1200 B.c. 
Sir Flinders Petrie * posits two falls of Jericho, the first about 
1370 B.c. and the second about 1187 B.c. The second of 


1 Revue Biblique, 1985, 584. 
2 Palestine and Israel, 55. 
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these was the date of the entry. De Vaux! states cate- 
gorically that Edom and Moab had no place in Egyptian 
records till the reign of Ramesses II, the inference being that 
the contact of Israel with these tribes recorded in Numbers 
and Deuteronomy was possible only at a date much later 
than that required for the earlier date of the Exodus. 
Arguments from silence, however, are proverbially unreliable. 
In the whole field of Egyptian records, for example, the term 
‘Israel ’’ occurs only once, and that on the stele mentioned 
above which belongs to the thirteenth century. To deduce 
thence that Israel had no existence for Egypt before then 
would be a rather glaring non-sequitur. 


THe LATER DATE 


Arguments for a later date rest largely on subjective 
grounds, but three evidences of an objective character must 
be named: From his excavations in Transjordan, Dr 
Nelson Gliick 2 has convinced himself that the regions of 
Edom and Moab had no settled population from the 
eighteenth till the thirteenth century B.c., a conviction that 
rests on the fact that none of the pottery which he exhumed 
could be placed within that period. The narrative of the 
Book of Numbers, accordingly, could be true only of a later 
date. The contention has been caught up with noticeable 
eagerness, and has been exploited for all it is worth and a 
good deal more. Three things in reply : (1) The Ras Shamra 
Tablets (c. 1400 B.c.) speak of Edom as an organised kingdom. 
The narrative “‘ Kereth” refers to the region as Edom 
Rabbim, Great Edom. (2) The Pentateuch provides us with 
three narratives of the passage of the Israelites through Edom 
and Moab, namely, Numbers xx, Numbers xxxiii. 37-42, 
and Deut. ii. 4-8, and each of these passages differs from 
the others so materially that no argument could be based on 
them, till certainty has been reached as to what elements in 
them are historical and what etiological. There is, more- 
over, this further consideration which I can confirm by more 
than one visit to these regions, that if the Edomites and the 
Moabites lived after the manner of their present-day Bedouin 
inhabitants, imperishable traces of their occupation would 
not remain. When the choice lies between conclusions based 
on these shifting sands and the rock foundations of Garstang’s 
excavations, open minds can hardly hesitate. 

1 Revue Biblique, 1987, 450. 
2 Basor, September, 1934, 3-21. 
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The second circumstance of an objective kind is the con- 
clusion to which Madame Krause-Marquet ! and her assistant 
excavators at Ai came, namely, that Ai was destroyed about 
2000 B.c., and remained an uninhabited ruin through the 
whole period from then till 1200 B.c., after which it was 
occupied by a handful of people. If Madame Marquet is 
right, the vivid narrative of Joshua vii. and viii., which 
seems to ring with reality, and visualises a city of 12,000 
inhabitants, would have had to be relegated to the region of 
the legendary, had not Pére Vincent presented us with a 
reasonable alternative, by which their historicity may be 
defended. Jericho had just been offered as a holocaust to 
Jehovah, and the tribes and townships of Canaan, terror 
stricken, had leagued themselves together to bar the way of 
the invaders. Ai was the obvious rallying point, for Ai 
overlooked the Jordan Valley, and every move of the enemy 
could be detected. Ai was defended on the south side by 
strong walls that still exist and rise in places to a height of 
16 feet. Deep channels, nature’s moats, had been cut by 
watercourses on the other sides. Ai means the ruin par 
excellence, but the ruin as a fortress was stronger than any 
city in the vicinity, and as a field of battle it had obvious 
advantages over an inhabited city. 


‘* If this theory of Vincent’s be correct the narrative 
of Joshua takes on a new meaning. It has no doubt 
been adorned with certain adventitious elements, but 
after all, it becomes the actual account of a striking 
episode in the Israelite conquest of Canaan.” (J. W. 
Jack, Expos. Times, September, 1927.) 


The third objective argument is the evidence of three 
Canaanite cities, namely, Bethel (Beitin), Lachish (Tell 
el-Duweir), and Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim), each of which, on 
undisputed archeological evidence, was destroyed in the 
thirteenth century, more than a hundred years after the 
arrival of Israel in Canaan. The walled cities of Canaan, 
moreover, according to Joshua x. 28-42, and xi. 10-21, were 
rapidly overrun by Joshua himself. That difficulty, however, 
is apparent not real. Against these two passages in Joshua 
there are four at least, namely, Exod. xxiii. 29, 30, Joshua 
xvii. 11-18, Deut. vii. 22, Judges i. 17-86, which tell us 
that the process of conquest was slow and long continued : 
** By little and little ye shall drive them out”; some, we 
know were ultimately allowed to remain. 


1 La Deuxiéme Campagne de Fouilles ad Ay (1984), Syria XVI., 825-845. 
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SUBJECTIVE ARGUMENTS 


A typical example of the scholarship and the subjectivity 
of much that is written on this subject is to be found in 
Professor Rowley’s contribution to the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Brussels in 1938. A brief comment 
on that article, [srael’s Sojourn in Egypt, may be useful. 

Professor Rowley takes it for granted that the chronology 
of Genesis and Exodus is so tangled that he is justified in 
attempting a reconstruction of history. That is indeed a 
slippery hillside. It is there and then that subjective 
speculation takes the bit in its teeth, and canters where it 
will. What is this reconstruction ? 


‘*The period from the descent to Egypt till the 
Exodus appears to be largely spanned by the lives of 
Joseph and Moses.” ... “To Joseph is assigned a 
period of seventy years after the descent into Egypt.” 


Traditions would suggest that he (Moses) was upwards of 
fifty years at the time of the Exodus. 


** When is added to this a moderate period of the 


reign of the oppressing Pharaoh before he embarked on 
his oppression, we reach approximately a total of seventy 
years from the accession of the oppressor to the Exodus, 
or about 140 years from the descent to the Exodus. 
To do it justice, Dr. Rowley’s argument must be read in 
full, or in its abridged form in the Expos. Times, August, 
1939, but the main issue is clear, namely, that the writer 
of Exodus makes a mistake of 290 years when he 
numbers the years of bondage as 430.” 


Dr Rowley points out that the Septuagint and the 
Samaritan Texts of the Pentateuch do actually reduce the 
period of bondage to 215 years. Their reading is: ‘‘ Now the 
journeying of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, and 
in the Land of Canaan [the patriarchal period] was 430 
years.” The patriarchal period, on the Scripture reckoning 
was 215 years; the period in Egypt, accordingly would be 
the same. Dr Rowley, however, must know that the words 
which I have put in italics have a different place in these 
two versions, and also that most scholars believe them to be 
a gloss. The reason for that can be easily divined. The 
number of genealogies recorded in the Pentateuch and 
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Joshua as covering the period in Egypt, ten in all, but 
differing from a minimum of three generations to a maximum 
of seven, seemed to some scribe incredibly small for 430 
years, with the result that he inscribed this gloss in the 
margin which a later scribe engrossed in the text; but the 
difference of order in which the words appear in the two 
versions and the difference from the received text tell their 
own tale. The argument is patently pointless. 

Old Testament students know that generations and 
genealogies are thoroughly unreliable for chronology. The 
Hebrew word for generation is \j1 (dor) and d6ér stands for 
a period of time as often as for a generation. That period 
may be anything, forty years or a hundred, as, for example, 
we find in Gen. xv. 13-16 : 


‘“* Thy seed shall be a stranger in the land which is not 
theirs, and they shall afflict them four hundred years. 
Thou shalt come to thy fathers in peace but in the 
fourth generation they shall come thither again.” 


Generation, here, is 100 years, but this is a round number, 
for the redactor of Exodus gives 430. 

The gulf of difference between the advocates of the earlier 
and the later date is vividly punctuated by the relation of 
each to the time of the Tel el-Amarna Tablets. Rowley 
argues that the descent into Egypt harmonises well, and is 
contemporary with the writing of these tablets. Dr Jack 
(The Date of the Exodus) believes that the conquest under 
Joshua harmonises perfectly with the age of the Tablets. 
The gap between these views is 475 years. The upheaval of 
generally accepted reckonings on these premises would be 
cataclysmic. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph with 
contemporary history would have to rise up and march 
down centuries of time. 

Advocates of the later date lay much stress on the fact 
that their view harmonises with Exod. i. 11, namely, that 
‘““The Children of Israel built treasure cities in Egypt, 
Pithom and Raamses.”’ The ‘‘ Raamses”’ after whom the 
city is named is doubtless Ramesses II (1800 to 1233 B.c.). 
If these cities were built by the Israelites in his reign, the 
earlier date of the Exodus goes by the board. For this 
reason alone, distinguished scholars like Professors Driver 
and Sayce held that Ramesses was the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression and that the Exodus took place under his 
successor Merenptah. ‘‘ Unless we deny the historical 
accuracy of Exod. i. 11,’ wrote Professor Sayce, “the date 
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of the Exodus is definitely fixed.” The reply to that is 
obvious : 


Unless we deny the historical accuracy of 1 Kings 
vi. 1, which informs us that the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt 480 years before the founding of the temple, 
the date of the Exodus was a century and a half before 
Ramesses began to reign. 


How then is the seeming contradiction to be explained ? 
There is more than one simple and satisfying solution. 
From Gen. xlvii. 11, we learn that Raamses was the name 
of a province in Egypt, the name indeed by which Goshen 
came to be known. After a careful study of the relevant 
MSS., including the Syrian, Lagarde and Hommel and other 
scholars came to the conclusion that the true reading of this 
verse was not “ Pithom and Raamses,” but Pithom of 
Raamses (the province). These scholars may be right or 
wrong, but the possibility of their being right shows how 
narrow is the basis on which the opposite argument rests. 
The pyramid stands on its apex. 

In an article on “ Telescoped History,’! the late Pro- 
fessor MacFadyen, Glasgow, gave a number of striking 
illustrations of how names recognised at the time of writing 
had been projected backwards, as if these had been the 
designation of the place at the period of which the historian 
wrote. Gen. iv., for example, tells us that Abraham pursued 
his enemies “ unto Dan.” We know, however, that the 
name of the city in Abraham’s time was “ Laish”’ and that 
‘“* Dan” was unknown till several centuries later. Pithom 
(the house of the Setting Sun) was changed in the Hellenic 
age to Heroonpolis, which the Romans contracted into 
“ce Ero.”’ 

Ramesses II was a man of boundless personal vanity. 
He studded Egypt with colossal statues of himself, mono- 
liths, some of them weighing over 1,000 tons. The figure at 
Abu Simbel, hewn out of the rock, facing the Nile so that no 
passenger can miss it, stands 65 feet high. His Consort 
stands by his side, but her head reaches barely to the level 
of his knees. Temples and tombs and monuments are 
covered with the records of his greatness and glories. Egypt 
was literally drenched and drowned in Ramesses II. The 
eastern portion of the Delta was his favourite resort, and he 
built largely there. The district, previously called Goshen, 
he called after himself. The two cities Pithom and Raamses 

1 Expos. Times, XXXVI., 1924-25, pp. 103-109. 
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have now been proved to be much older than the time of 
Ramesses II.!_ Is it not possible, nay probable, that a city 
built or rebuilt by the Israelites 200 years before, should be 
annexed in the same way and named after Ramesses him- 
self? Writing centuries after the change of name, the 
redactor of Exodus would naturally give it the name by 
which it was known in his time. 

The issues that crowd in upon this problem, the date of 
the Hyksos, the problem of Joseph and the silence of Egypt 
about him, the Aperu, the scarabs and Mycenaean vases 
found at Jericho, the limits of the Bronze and Iron Ages, the 
name Asaru in the inscriptions of Seti I and Ramesses II— 
the issues are legion. The reader is referred to Dr J. W. 
Jack’s The Date of the Exodus, which should be brought up 
to date, but which is still the ablest and fullest treatment of 
the whole subject. 

One must beware of dogmatism in controversy, but it 
seems clear to me that Professor Garstang’s excavation in 
ancient Jericho, clinches the certainty of the earlier date of 
the Exodus. The arguments on the other side, since these 
excavations, seem but the ‘‘ small dust in the balance.” 


WILLIAM ROSS. 


EDINBURGH. 


1 Lods, Israel, p. 211 (Z.7., pp. 185 f.). 
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THE NARRATIVES OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


PROFESSOR A. E. MORRIS, M.A., B.D., 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


THE Report, Doctrine in the Church of England, rightly says 
that “‘the New Testament as a whole presupposes the 
Resurrection as an assured fact’”’ (p. 83). It is, however, 
only in the Gospels that we find any attempt to describe the 
experiences which originated the belief that Jesus had risen, 
and although we may well think that the confident preaching 
of the Resurrection by the earliest Christians, and the grace 
and power that have increasingly resulted from the accept- 
ance of that preaching, sufficiently establish the fact of the 
Resurrection, we cannot turn a deaf ear to those scholars 
who assert that the narratives of the Resurrection will not 
bear critical examination as records of historic fact. We 
must examine this assertion, and if we find it well grounded 
we must explain why the unsatisfactory character of the 
narratives does not weaken our belief that the Resurrection 
is an assured fact. 

The differences between the accounts in the Gospels are 
very considerable. We may exhibit them clearly as follows : 

(1) The four Gospels differ as to who visited the Lord’s 
tomb : 

(a) Mark mentions Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome. 

(b) Matthew mentions only the two Marys. 

(c) Luke mentions the two Marys, Joanna, and “ other 
women with them.” 

(d) John mentions only Mary Magdalene. 

There is no actual contradiction, but the differences show 
that we are dealing with traditions coming from more than 
one source. 

809 
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Of subsequent visitors to the tomb we have only two 
accounts. Luke tells us that St Peter went to the tomb and 
looked in. John says that St Peter and the Beloved Disciple 
visited the tomb together and that both entered it. 

Here again there is no actual contradiction, but the 
differences suggest that the records may not be wholly 
reliable. Yet a further fact warns us against hasty con- 
clusions. Quite casually St Luke later corrects the impression 
he had given that St Peter went alone to the tomb: ‘‘ And 
certain of them that were with us went to the tomb, and 
found it even so as the women had said ” (Ch. xxiv. 24). IfSt 
Luke had not had occasion to add the Emmaus story he 
would have been cited to discredit the Johannine account. 

(2) The Gospels differ as to who was at the tomb : 

(a) Mark speaks of a young man in white. 

(b) Matthew speaks of an angel. 

(c) Luke speaks of two men in dazzling apparel. 

(d) John speaks of two angels. 


It is not easy to say whether there is actual contradiction 
here or not. Mark’s “* young man in white ” may have been 
an angel, as also the two men in Luke, as the women are 
reported to have said (Luke xxiv. 23; cf. Acts i. 10); while 
the possibility that there were two is not excluded by 


statements that there was one. The differences, however, 
again show that we are dealing with traditions from more 
than one source. 

(3) The Gospels differ as to how the women became aware 
of the presence of someone else at the tomb : 

(a) Mark says that after entering the tomb they saw the 
young man sitting on the right side. 

(b) Matthew says that they saw the angel sitting outside 
on the great stone. 

(c) Luke says that after entering the tomb and not finding 
the body they saw the two men standing by them, but 
whether inside or outside the tomb he does not say. 

(d) John says that when Mary Magdalene approached 
the tomb and saw that the stone had been rolled away she 
ran to tell St Peter, apparently without having entered the 
tomb and without having seen anyone there. Then, after 
St Peter and the Beloved Disciple had visited and entered 
the tomb without seeing anyone, she looked into the tomb 
and saw two angels sitting one at each end of the place 
where the body of Jesus had lain. 

Here we have definite contradictions. Not one of the 
four accounts can be harmonised with either of the other 
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three. These differences would not matter very much in 
themselves, but they raise the question whether the accounts 
are reliable in other respects. 

(4) The Gospels differ as to what was said at the tomb : 

(a2) In Mark the “‘ young man,” after explaining that 
Jesus had risen, and inviting them to view the place where 
the body had been laid, adds the command, ‘‘ Go your way, 
tell His disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into 
Galilee : there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.” 

(b) In Matthew the first part of the saying is substantially 
the same, but in the rest the words “‘ and Peter ”’ are omitted 
(probably because this Evangelist thought that they might 
be understood to imply that Peter was not a disciple), and 
‘“‘as He said unto you ” is altered to “‘ Lo, I have told you.” 
Presumably this last change was made because this Evange- 
list knew of no promise of Jesus to meet His disciples in 
Galilee after His Resurrection. 

(c) Luke also reproduces the substance of the first part 
of the Markan saying, but alters the second part even more 
drastically than does Matthew, thus : 


‘** Remember how He spake unto you when He was 
yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of Man must be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.” 


(d) In John all that the two angels say to Mary is, 
“Woman, why weepest thou ? ” 

It is clear that the three Synoptic accounts are variants 
of the same saying. Not more than one of them, therefore, 
can be a strictly verbatim record of what was said, and 
possibly not one of them is this. John’s account stands apart, 
and is unconvincing, for the question, “‘ Woman, why 
weepest thou ? ’’ seems an inadequate reason for the appears 
ance of two angels, and does not help the story. 

In John, moreover, there is another notable variant. 
Mary turns away from the tomb, and meets Jesus, Who says, 
‘Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father : 
but go unto My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father, and My God and your God.” 
In Matthew, however, the two Marys meet Jesus on their way 
back from the tomb, and receive the message, ‘‘ Fear not : 
go tell My brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see Me.” Clearly these cannot both be 
verbatim records of what was said, and both may be 
unauthentic. 
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(5) The Gospels differ about the following events : 

(a) According to Mark, the women, having heard the 
young man’s message, fled from the tomb, and kept silent 
through fear. Probably Mark did not leave the matter in 
this unsatisfactory state, but whatever he added is lost. 

(b) In Matthew it is implied that the women did deliver 
the message to the Lord’s “ brethren,” for all that Matthew 
adds is that the Eleven did go to Galilee, where Jesus met 
them on a mountain and gave them what appears to be His 
final commission, and a promise that He would always be 
with them. If we had Matthew alone, we should suppose 
that the Eleven set off to Galilee on the first Easter Sunday, 
and that Jesus appeared to them there for the first and only 
time. 

(c) In Luke the women go and tell the Eleven and the 
rest the story of the empty tomb, and presumably remind 
them of what Jesus had said in Galilee about His Resurrection. 
Instead of going to meet Jesus in Galilee, however, as in 
Matthew, the disciples disbelieve the women, and stay on in 
Jerusalem. St Peter visits the tomb, and, finding it empty, 
departs in bewilderment. In or near Jerusalem, however, 
Jesus appears to him that same day, apparently towards 
evening. That same evening Jesus appears to two disciples— 
not apostles—on the Emmaus road, and later to the Eleven 
and others in the upper room in Jerusalem. Then, still on 
the first Easter evening (according to the Gospel), He leads 
the disciples out to Bethany, gives them a final charge 
differing from that in Matthew, and ascends to heaven. In 
the variant account in Acts i. St Luke puts the Ascension 
forty days later, but retains the tradition that it happened 
on the Mount of Olives. 

(d) In John Jesus appears in the upper room in Jerusalem 
as in Luke on the first Easter evening, but what He says 
differs entirely from the Lukan version except for the words, 
** Peace be unto you.” John’s version also plainly contradicts 
St Luke’s version of what Jesus said at the parting scene 
at Bethany. Instead of “‘ Behold, I send forth the promise 
of My Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city, until ye 
be clothed with power from on high,” which, as Luke i. 35 
and Acts i. 5 show, means “ until ye receive the Holy Ghost,” 
John has “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,” 
after which Jesus gives the Spirit to the disciples by breathing 
on them with the words, “* Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
Then on the following Sunday Jesus appears to the disciples 
again in the upper room, apparently in order to convince St 
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Thomas of His Resurrection. After an unspecified interval 
He appears to seven of the disciples at the sea of Tiberias, 
though no explanation is given of their departure to Galilee, 
for which St Luke’s account leaves no room. 

In the stories of the Resurrection and of the subsequent 
appearances of Jesus, then, there are formidable differences 
and some plain contradictions. The agreement of the four 
Gospels is, in fact, confined to the statements that Mary 
Magdalene visited the tomb on the first Easter morning, and 
found that the stone had been rolled away and that the body 
of Jesus was no longer in the tomb. Sometimes two of the 
Gospels seem to touch each other at one or two other points, 
but they disagree as to what happened at those points. By 
no sort of ingenuity is it possible to harmonise all the accounts. 

Questions inevitably arise. Are the meagre agreements 
of the Gospels alone good history ? Or should we accept one 
account as reliable and discard all variants, and if so, which 
account is to be our choice ? Or should we try to fit two or 
more of the narratives into each other, accepting whatever 
can be dovetailed in to make a harmonious story, and 
rejecting all the other material? Or should we reject the 
whole lot, including the few agreements, on the ground that 
stories which differ so widely are unworthy of any credence 
at all? 

The Report, Doctrine in the Church of England, makes no 
attempt to reconstruct the events which underlie the various 
traditions, and regards as tolerable any such reconstruction 
provided that it does not invalidate the Apostolic faith that 
Jesus rose from the dead (p. 84), which means that any part 
of the four stories may be rejected, including the story that 
the tomb was found empty, so long as belief in the Resurrec- 
tion itself is retained. 

This readiness to allow difficulties their full weight, and 
to refrain from overpressing the evidence, is altogether 
admirable. We do not strengthen faith in the Resurrection 
by making it stand or fall with points that are only doubtfully 
historical. At the same time it would be a support to faith 
if we could reconstruct out of the conflicting traditions a 
story that would use all the material which appears to be 
intrinsically trustworthy and which would also account for 
the material which appears to be secondary and unreliable. 
To attempt this is, of course, to step upon the shifting sands 
of subjectivity, and to risk the temptation to prove only 
what we wish to prove, but the attempt should be worth 
the risk. 
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First, then, what of the statements that female disciples 
of Jesus visited the tomb on the first Easter morning ? The 
fact that the names given in the various Gospels do not 
exactly tally need not trouble us, for the lists are complemen- 
tary, not contradictory. The Synoptic accounts, however, 
forbid us to say, as the Fourth Gospel seems to say, that 
Mary Magdalene went alone to the tomb, and this throws 
doubt on the subsequent report in John of a conversation 
between Jesus and Mary. 

Mark and Luke say that the women came to embalm the 
body. This is credible, and incidentally confirms the other 
evidence that our Lord’s followers were not expecting His 
Resurrection. True, Mark says that they bought the spices 
that morning, while Luke puts the purchase on the Friday 
evening, but both writers are probably only inferring the 
time of the purchase from the fact that the purchase was 
made between the Crucifixion and the visit to the tomb, and 
the slight discrepancy need not weaken confidence that the 
cause of the women’s visit is correctly reported. All four 
Gospels say that they went at early dawn, which is credible. 
Perhaps they wished to get the task finished before the day 
became hot, or to avoid being seen by the enemies of Jesus. 

The women are said to have found that the stone had 
been rolled away. What are we to make of this? Who 
Moved The Stone ? was the title of a book that caused some 
stir a few years ago. The author, Morison, accepted 
Matthew’s unsupported testimony that a guard was set on 
the tomb. He then conjectured that something mysterious 
happened which prompted the guard to open the tomb, and 
that, finding it empty, they fled, leaving it open, as the 
women found it. This would account for the fact that the 
other Gospels do not mention the guard, for the women on 
this view would not have seen them, but it contradicts 
Matthew’s account, that it was an angel who rolled away 
the stone and sat on it, and that for fear of him the guard, 
so far from running away, quaked and became as dead men, 
apparently remaining there in this stunned state during the 
women’s visit. This last point is difficult to reconcile with 
the silence of the other Gospels about the guard, for surely 
the women would have reported it if they had seen a number 
of men lying stupefied around the tomb. We note, however, 
that Matthew says that as the women were returning from 
the tomb some of the guard came into the city to tell the 
chief priests what had happened. Presumably the rest of 
the guard remained at the tomb. Can they have been the 
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two men of St Luke’s account, changed to angels in John ? 
The possibility is worth investigating. 

If they were men, not angels, what they said would not 
have displayed supernatural knowledge. We have already 
noted that the Synoptic accounts are in close agreement 
about the first part of what was said to the women, at least 
as regards the sense of it. Mark’s version is: “ Be not 
amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified : He is risen; he is not here: behold the place 
where they laid Him.” There is nothing here that could not 
have been said by the guard, supposing them to have opened 
the tomb and found it empty. Matthew varies this but 
slightly, except that he adds “* even as He said,” after “‘ He 
is risen,” and changes the concluding words to ‘‘ Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay.’ Clearly Mark’s version is 
superior. Luke’s briefer version raises no difficulty. 

At this point, however, we are checked by the disagree- 
ment of the Gospels about the number of men or angels seen 
by the women at the tomb. How did Mark and Matthew 
come to say that there was one, if Luke and John are right 
in saying that there were two? On the theory that the men 
belonged to the guard it is difficult to suggest an answer, but 
at least we can say that there are more likely to have been 
two than one, for the rest of the guard would hardly leave 
only one behind at the tomb if something had happened 
momentous enough to make them go off to report to the high 
priests. It may be that there were really two, but that only 
one spoke to the women. Then one of the women in telling 
her story may have said, “‘ A man said to us . . .”’ without 
happening to mention that there were two men, while 
another woman may have mentioned both of the men. This 
would account for the slight discrepancy in the forms of the 
story which reached Mark and Luke. 

So far, then, the story that a guard was set on the tomb 
has created no insuperable difficulty. We have only to 
suppose that for some reason they opened the tomb early on 
the first Easter morning and, finding it empty, left two of 
their number in charge of the tomb and rushed off to report 
to the high priests. The women saw these two, but, of course, 
did not know that they were part of a guard. Matthew 
could have found this out after the Petrine tradition in Mark 
had taken shape. The trouble is that we have no explanation 
of why the guard opened ‘the tomb. Few are likely to take 
Matthew’s story of the descent of the angel and of the 
earthquake seriously, or to suppose that God by some special 
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action excited the curiosity of the guard and so made them 
open the tomb. 

Instead of leaving this puzzle unresolved we may try to 
find some other explanation of the presence of one or two 
men at the tomb at such an early hour. This has already 
been attempted, by Kirsopp Lake in The Historical Evidence 
for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, substantially reproduced 
by Gardner-Smith in The Narratives of the Resurrection. 
Their suggestion is that the young man was doing some work 
at the cemetery, perhaps preparing for an urgent burial 
which the preceding Passover and Sabbath had delayed. 
The women, in the uncertain light of early dawn, were 
approaching the wrong tomb. Guessing their errand, and 
seeing that they were making towards the wrong tomb, he 
began to redirect them. They, however, alarmed by his 
unexpected appearance, fled before they had properly heard 
what he was saying tothem, and kept silence afterwards for fear 
that their sympathy with Jesus would get them into trouble. 

So far, this explanation has kept close to the Markan 
story, but the rest of it diverges considerably from the 
narratives in Luke and John, while keeping close to that of 
Matthew. The disciples, so the reconstruction goes, had 
meanwhile fled to Galilee. There, after they had begun to 
recover from the shock of their experiences, the old associa- 
tions brought back so strongly to them a sense of the 
presence of the Master that they became convinced that He 
had somehow triumphed over death. When the women, 
having also returned to Galilee, heard of this conviction, 
they began to view their experience at the tomb in a new 
light. In the Jewish belief of the time, resurrection involved 
the raising of the physical body from the grave. The women 
had remembered confusedly that the young man at the tomb 
had shouted something about Jesus not being there, and 
now the disciples’ conviction that Jesus was still a present 
power led the women to put a new construction upon what 
they had heard at the tomb. They supposed that the young 
man had meant that Jesus had risen from the dead, and 
so, though they had not really searched the tomb where the 
body of Jesus had been placed, they now believed, quite 
wrongly, that His body had been miraculously raised from 
the dead. Thus, according to these critics, the story of the 
empty tomb rests on nothing firmer than the confused and 
mistaken recollections of a few distraught women who were 
influenced by the false belief that activity after death requires 
the resuscitation of the physical body. 
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If we had nothing except the Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew, this theory would be very plausible. Granted its 
truth, the Markan story is easily accounted for. The version 
of the young man’s words which would become current 
would reflect the later belief. The instruction to the disciples 
to go into Galilee might be a more or less innocent way of 
glossing over the fact that the disciples did flee thither, or 
the words “‘ as He said unto you ” might even echo something 
that Jesus had said. The account in Matthew, of course, 
needs more pruning. The story of the guard on the tomb 
would have to go, as well as the appearance of Jesus to the 
women on their way back from the tomb. The angel would 
become-an ordinary young man, and the earthquake and 
other picturesque details connected with him would disappear 
with his metamorphosis. All these features except the story 
of the guard are explicable as merely a heightened version of 
Mark under the influence of a more exalted doctrine of 
Christ. The guard story could be explained as a naive 
attempt to render innocuous the later Jewish calumny that 
the disciples had themselves removed the body of Jesus 
from the tomb. 

When we put this theory alongside the accounts in Luke 
and John, however, we find that we should have to scrap 
Gospel material wholesale. Both these Gospels represent the 
disciples as staying on at Jerusalem, John for at least ten 
days after the Crucifixion, Luke altogether until long after 
Pentecost. With the rejection of this evidence would go the 
story, told in both these Gospels, of an investigation of the 
tomb by St Peter and another disciple shortly after the 
women had been there, of an appearance to St Peter 
mentioned by St Luke and corroborated by St Paul in 
1 Cor. xv., the Emmaus story, the record of an appearance 
to the disciples in the upper room that same evening, 
preserved by both Evangelists, the appearance on the 
following Sunday narrated only by the Fourth Gospel, and 
St Luke’s account of the final parting of Jesus from His 
followers on the Mount of Olives. 

Now some of this material raises difficulties, but unless 
we can show that it is all intrinsically unhistorical we have 
no right to reject it just because it conflicts with a theory. 
We must therefore study this evidence carefully. 

Mark ends abruptly after saying that the women through 
fear said nothing to anyone about their experiences at the 
tomb. We need not suppose that they never again spoke 
about their visit to the tomb. Human nature, especially 
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on the female side, is not made that way. The question is 
whether Luke and John on the one hand, or Matthew on 
the other, preserve the better account of what followed. 
It is at least possible that Mark originally went on to say 
that the women did report to the Eleven what had befallen 
them at the tomb. Let us adopt as a working hypothesis 
the view that St Luke had the original ending of Mark and 
that the Matthaean editor did not. The latter would know 
that his source was incomplete, and he would try to round 
his narrative off either from knowledge gained elsewhere, 
or else by conjecture. Now the amount of additional infor- 
mation given in Matthew is both small and rather vague, as 
well as suspiciously late in theological tone. The Evangelist 
must have known of the Church’s belief that Jesus ‘‘ showed 
Himself alive after His Passion,” or else he would never 
have written his Gospel at all. It is difficult to believe that 
he had no information at all about the place where the Lord 
showed Himself, but not much more difficult, in view of the 
Lukan and Johannine evidence and that in 1 Cor. xv., to 
believe that he knew only of an appearance on a mountain 
in Galilee, which seems to be the only alternative. On the 
whole it is rather more probable that Matthew rounded his 
narrative off from conjecture based on his mutilated copy of 
Mark and his knowledge of Church teaching and practice 
than that he had independent testimony to an appearance 
in Galilee. The little account of an appearance to the 
women on their way back from the tomb in Matt. xxviii. 9-10 
may also have been derived from tradition rather than from 
Mark, for if it had been in Mark presumably St Luke would 
have copied it. The suggestion that he left it out deliberately, 
as did St Paul in 1 Cor. xv, out of deference to the supposed 
Eastern prejudice against women’s testimony, is uncon- 
vincing, for St Luke recorded the story of the Virgin Birth, 
which is at least as difficult, and which is generally believed 
to rest upon the testimony of a woman. It is, of course, 
possible that the story of the appearance to the women is 
wholly fictitious, but if it were, we should expect to be able 
to see why it was invented. The Evangelist can hardly have 
felt that the angel’s message needed the reinforcement of 
Jesus Himself, and it is difficult to think of any other reason 
why it should have been invented. As the story has some 
support in John it seems better to suppose that it rests upon 
some basis of fact. ‘We may add that St Luke evidently did 
not omit it because the message of Jesus conflicts with his 
story that the disciples stayed on at Jerusalem, for he could 
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easily have reworded this message as he perhaps did the 
Markan version of the young man’s message. 

We conclude, then, that there is no good reason for 
accepting Matthew’s story of the appearance of the mountain 
in Galilee to the exclusion of the Lukan and Johannine 
stories of appearances in or near Jerusalem, unless these 
stories are intrinsically unsatisfactory. 

Now Luke says that the women told their experiences at 
the tomb to the disciples. John says that Mary Magdalene 
did this, which is confirmatory. Matthew implies what Luke 
states. This agreement is impressive, but leads immediately 
to the difficulty that the message differs in all three Gospels. 
Matthew, of course, is dependent upon Mark. What of the 
Lukan version ? If it stood in Proto-Luke it is independent 
of Mark. If not, it must be a conscious re-wording of Mark. 
John’s version is completely different from the others, but 
the writer so often takes a line of his own that we cannot be 
sure that he did not know one or more of the other accounts. Is 
it possible to weigh the historical merits of these varied records ? 

To begin with Mark-Matthew. We have already remarked 
that the first part of the Markan version (Mk. xvi. 6) could 
have been said by an ordinary young man. The rest, how- 
ever, requires supernatural knowledge, and it is at this 
point that the contradiction with Luke and John becomes 
troublesome. Two of the accounts must be wrong, and all 
three may be. 

Let us return to the question of the person or persons who 
spoke to the women at the tomb. The suggestion of Kirsopp 
Lake and Gardner-Smith that it was an ordinary young 
man, perhaps preparing the tomb for an urgent burial, can 
be separated from the reconstruction which they build upon 
it. Their theory that the women were approaching the 
wrong tomb arises, not from any evidence, but from dis- 
belief in the possibility of the supernatural emptying of our 
Lord’s tomb. Against the view that the women had mis- 
taken the tomb we can set the evidence of the Synoptic 
Gospels that the women had watched the burial. The state- 
ment of all the Evangelists except Mark that the tomb was 
a new one should also be allowed some weight, while John 
may be right in saying that it was in a garden, apparently 








solitary. This last point perhaps finds some confirmation in 
the story that St Peter and at least one other disciple 
visited the tomb without anyone to guide them. They 
could hardly have done this if the tomb had been one of 
many in a cemetery. 
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Nor is this all that can be said about the theory that 
the women went to the wrong tomb. Quite apart from the 
possibility that the incredulous disciples would themselves 
consider whether this accounted for the women’s story, we 
must insist that the Jewish religious authorities, as well as 
the Romans, had an interest in an examination of the tomb. 
The Resurrection of Jesus was publicly proclaimed about 
seven weeks after the Crucifixion, and in Jerusalem itself. 
If Acts ii. 81 is trustworthy, it was proclaimed in terms 
which implied the Empty Tomb; but even if this had not 
been so, it is certain that the preaching of the Resurrection 
would have been entirely discredited if the body of Jesus 
could have been produced. Lake himself stresses the fact 
that in the thought of the time, resurrection involved the 
resuscitation of the physical body, so much so that he 
maintains that the belief that the tomb of Jesus was empty 
arose simply because on other grounds the disciples came to 
believe that Jesus had triumphed over death. Why did 
not the Jewish religious authorities discredit the preaching 
of the Resurrection by producing the body of Jesus? Or 
why did not the Romans do this a little later to put an end 
to the dangerous situation which that preaching produced ? 
The evidence is that the Romans knew who had taken the 
body of Jesus for burial, so they could easily have found out 
where it had been placed. Moreover, Mark and Luke say 
that Joseph of Arimathza, who buried the body, was a 
councillor, that is, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, which 
receives indirect support in John’s statement that he was 
assisted by Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews. Joseph must 
have had someone to help him, so there were at least two 
people besides the women who knew where the tomb was. 
It is difficult to believe that when Joseph only seven weeks 
later heard that it was being said that Jesus was alive 
he did not go to examine the tomb, and it seems quite 
incredible that the Jewish Sanhedrin would not have required 
him to do so. Kirsopp Lake tries to turn the force of these 
considerations by saying that 


** At the beginning the Jews were not prepared to argue; 
they persecuted. . . . Later on, when the Jews could 
no ionger persecute, and were driven to argument, the 
question whether the tomb really was empty was 
suggested ” (Op. cit., p. 195). 


And again, 
** The emptiness of the grave only became a matter of 
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controversy at a period when investigation could not 
have been decisive. It must be remembered that, 
according to Maimonides, three days was the limit after 
death for accepting evidence as to identity ” (p. 196). 


This will not do. The Acts shows that for a time the dis- 
ciples were not molested. Moreover, when Peter and John 
were first arrested they were set free with a caution, and 
the next time the apostles were arrested they were again 
released after the speech of Gamaliel, though they had just 
proclaimed to the Sanhedrin their belief in the Resurrection. 
Why did not Gamaliel, instead of asking that time should be 
allowed to show whether this preaching were of God or not, 
recommend that the grave should be examined ? According 
to Kirsopp Lake the tomb had not been disturbed at all, 
and the body of Jesus was still there. Surely the Jewish 
authorities would not have attempted to stamp out this new 
sect by the clumsy and troublesome method of persecution 
if they could have completely discredited its central belief 
by showing that the body of Jesus was still in the tomb 
where one of their own number had placed it. The point 
that after three days the body could not have been recognised 
as that of Jesus is beside the mark. All that would have 
been necessary would have been for Joseph or his assistant 
to say, ‘* We put the body there, and a body is there still.”’ 
Jerusalem would have laughed, and Christianity would have 
collapsed. It is as certain as anything of this sort can be 
that an investigation was made, and that the preaching of 
the Resurrection was not discredited simply because the 
tomb was found empty. 

Lake’s suggestion that the young man was preparing the 
tomb for an urgent burial suits his theory that the tomb was 
not the one where the body of Jesus had been placed. It is 
less suitable to the view that the tomb was that of Jesus, for 
it is unlikely, though not impossible, that Joseph so soon 
had need to use the tomb again. Can we suggest a reason 
for a young man’s having been at that early hour at the grave 
of Jesus ? There are at least three possibilities :— 

(a) As already suggested, he may have been one of the 
guard. The difficulty would then be to account for the 
opening of the tomb. Idle curiosity is unlikely, especially 
if the tomb had been sealed, as Matthew says. Nor does it 
seem likely that the event of the Resurrection was of such a 
nature as to lead them to open the tomb. 

(b) John alone says that Joseph and Nicodemus 
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embalmed the body of Jesus. In view of the very brief 
time left between the death of Jesus and the beginning of § ap] 
the Sabbath at sunset it is improbable that the embalming — Bo 
could have been done thoroughly, if it could have been done gue 
at all. The weight of the spices mentioned by John, about the 
a hundred pounds, seems excessive, and is perhaps a mark of — to 
romance rather than of history. In any case, there is room wo 
for the theory that the embalming needed to be completed. mi; 
This would account for the young man’s being so early at ap) 
the tomb. He would naturally wish to get the work done mi: 
before the heat of the day. That Joseph would wish to have dis 
the body of Jesus embalmed is highly probable, both out of eas 





his reverent regard for Jesus, and to keep the tomb suitable an 
for a later burial. He may have sent two men, and then, for 
when they had rolled away the stone and found only the thi 
grave-clothes there, one of them may have gone to report to fir: 
Joseph, the women arriving while he was away. St Luke, mi 
learning later that Joseph had sent two men, would naturally be 
** correct ’ Mark, and Luke’s account would then influence ad 
that of John. The “ dazzling apparel’? mentioned by Luke m 
may have been simply the white clothes worn by embalmers.! Hi 
Later tradition would readily transform them into angels. sal 


(c) Another possibility is that Joseph feared that some of 
indignity might be done to the body of Jesus. The religious afi 


authorities, or the crowd who had cried “ Crucify Him,” Ex 
would perhaps have resented the honour paid by Joseph to if 
the corpse of a crucified criminal, and may have wished to ali 
remove it and cast it into the common grave where the bodies on 
of the two thieves had been thrown. This could not have we 


been done on the Sabbath, but Saturday night or early ay 
Sunday would have provided a favourable opportunity. May m 
not Joseph have set one or two men to watch the grave to ay 
prevent any such action ? This would account for Matthew’s 
story of the guard. It would actually be a member of the al 
Sanhedrin who set the guard, though its purpose has become x) 
inverted in the tradition. This theory by itself still leaves in 





us without an explanation of why the guard rolled away the bi 
stone, but if both (b) and (c) were combined we should have bi 
a theory that would account for most of the Gospel evidence Ww 
about the women’s visit to the tomb. pl 
The above suggestions are made, not because the writer dis- m 
believes in the existence of angels, but because it seems improb- in 
able that Mark would have said that the person was a young th 
man if he had fromthe first been believed to have been an angel. 7 
t 


1 Mark says the young man was in white. 
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Now if the young man sent by Joseph saw the women 
approaching the tomb soon after his discovery that the 
Body of Jesus was no longer there he might very well have 
guessed their errand and have told them that Jesus was not 
there. The words, “‘ Be not amazed,” were perhaps meant 
to calm their alarm at finding a stranger at the tomb. The 
words, ‘‘ He is risen,” may be a little more difficult, but 
might surely have been a natural inference from the dis- 
appearance of the body, though the single Greek word is 
missing from Codex Bezae. But the command to tell the 
disciples to go to Galilee to meet Jesus there is much less 
easy to account for. As Luke gives a different version of it, 
and John omits it altogether, we have plenty of justification 
for its excision. I would, however, venture a suggestion on 
this difficult point. If we omit the words, “‘ He is risen,” the 
first part of what the young man is reported to have said 
might very well have led to his adding that the women had 
better tell the disciples of Jesus that they would be well 
advised to return to Galilee, meaning that there was nothing 
more that they could do for their Master now that even 
His body had disappeared, and that if they stayed in Jeru- 
salem they might share His fate. The women’s recollection 
of his words could easily assume the form given in Mark 
after they had come to believe in the Resurrection and the 
Empty Tomb. This suggestion would be stronger, of course, 
if there really was an appearance in Galilee. We have 
already suggested that Matthew did not know of this, but 
only inferred it from his mutilated copy of Mark. This 
would still leave the possibility that Mark did record an 
appearance in Galilee, but as St Luke not merely does not 
mention it but seems to leave no room for it, the story of an 
appearance in Galilee is difficult. 

It should be recognised that the evidence for an appear- 
ance in Galilee is not confined to Mark xvi. 7, and Matthew 
xxviii. There is the story in John xxi., and St Paul’s statement 
in 1 Cor. xv. 6, that Jesus appeared to “ above five hundred 
brethren at once.”’ As St Luke tells us that the number of 
brethren at Jerusalem was about a hundred and twenty, it 
would seem that the appearance to the five hundred took 
place elsewhere, and Galilee is the likeliest locality. Still, it 
might be said that the hundred and twenty brethren gathered 
in the upper room just before Pentecost were only part of 
the whole number of believers there. Possibly Jesus had 
appeared to the five hundred in or near Jerusalem soon after 
the first Easter Day (as the order in 1 Cor. xv. perhaps 
12—2 
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suggests), and many of them had gone back to Galilee by the 
time of the events recorded in Acts i. This, however, still 
leaves us with John xxi. This is widely regarded as a later 
appendix to the Gospel. It gives us no explanation why 
St Peter and the others returned to Galilee and resumed 
their fishing after receiving the Commission, “As M 

Father hath sent Me, even so send I you” (John xx. 21), 
and the command, “ Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high” (Luke xxiv. 49). The rejection 
of this item in the traditions would leave the Lukan story 
in possession, namely, that the Eleven, with other dis- 
ciples, remained in or near Jerusalem for the whole time 
between the Crucifixion and Pentecost. Intrinsically this 
is probable enough. They had left house, and wife, and 
brethren, and parents, and children, for the Kingdom of 
God’s sake when they set out with Jesus for that fateful 
journey to Jerusalem, and having put their hands to the 
plough would not now look back. 

The retention of the tradition that the disciples did 
remain at Jerusalem either for ten days after the first Easter 
Day or else until after Pentecost opens up the possibility 
that Jesus did appear to Peter, as St Luke and St Paul say 
He did. St Luke’s brief allusion to this appearance (xxiv. 24) 
is so artless that it carries conviction of its historical truth. 
The Emmaus story, too, which it is hard to regard as mere 
fiction, takes its place as a piece of genuine history, even if 
we may still doubt whether the record is exact. This leads 
on to the story of the appearance in the upper room that 
same evening, recorded by both Luke and John. It is true 
that the two accounts of what transpired are so different 
that they cannot be wholly reliable. In particular, all 
attempts to harmonise Luke xxiv. 49 with John xx. 21-23 
are unsatisfactory. The Lukan version is a better record, 
though probably not an exact one. 

If, then, we study the narratives of the Resurrection of 
Jesus critically, but without any prejudice against the 
miraculous, we find it necessary to jettison comparatively 
little of the Synoptic material and not all the Johannine. 
Difficulties remain, but we can see how they have arisen, 
and they then do not weaken our belief that Jesus did rise 
from the dead and that His tomb was found empty on the 


first Easter morning. 
A. E. MORRIS. 


St. Davip’s CoLLecr, LAMPETER. 


1 See my article, ‘‘ What Did Jesus Say ? ” (HisBERT JouRNAL, October, 
1981). 
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THE CHRIST AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
ed 


on CANON H. G. ENGLAND, M.A., 
ry 


ke. Formerly Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lahore. 


on THERE are two quite distinguishable meanings to the use of 
wl the term Christos, or Christ, in the New Testament. The 
of first is when the term is used simply as the Greek translation 
a] of the Hebrew word Messiah, the meaning of which is, The 
- Anointed One. In this sense the title was adopted eventually 

as @ cognomen or surname of Jesus, and is used singly or in 
d combination as Christ, Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus. The 
ae second meaning, which is by no means so obvious, is applic- 
Ly able only when the term is used alone as an alternative name 

of Jesus. Then frequently, though not always, Christos 





y implies not Jesus but the Divine Spirit with which Jesus 





1) himself was endowed, that is, the Holy Spirit. This Spirit, 
ma though mediated to mankind through Jesus Christ, ought 
+f not to be identified with him either in the character of the 
1s Messiah or in that of the only-begotten Son of God. 

at The distinction between these two interpretations of the 
“ same term needs clarifying if we are to recover from a con- 
it fusion of thought which has prevailed from the beginning 
Il of Christological doctrine. This confusion first arose and 
’ has continued to this day through the uncritical identifica- 
i tion of Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the Holy Spirit, with 
s that same Spirit who was mediated; a confusion, that is, 
if of the Second and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity, of Son 
" and Holy Spirit, of the Word Incarnate with the pre- 


incarnate Word. 

y There is a tendency among modern theologians to feel 
rather than to recognise this need of clarification. In the 
Report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine appointed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922 ? it is 
stated on p. 95 :— 


‘““ We rightly speak of ‘Christ in us’; for the 


1 Doctrine in the Church of England, S.P.C.K., 1988. 
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work of the Holy Spirit in us is to fill us with that 
life which was in Jesus, and to make us living members 
of the Body of Christ.”’ 


It is questionable, however, whether we might so rightly 
speak of “‘ Jesus in us” in the same sense. One hesitates 
in this respect to equate the significance of the names of 
Christ and Jesus. St Paul in his Epistles is more ready to 
equate the terms Christ and Holy Spirit, and does so when 
referring to the Indwelling Presence :— 


““ That ye may be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit in the inward man, that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith.” (Eph. iii. 16-17.) 


I. Crist, THE MESSIAH 


Before proceeding to examine more closely this par- 
ticular meaning let us first consider the literal interpretation 
of Christos as signifying the Messiah. 

It is of the essence of the Christian doctrine that in Jesus 
of Nazareth was fulfilled all that was spoken by the prophets 
of the Old Testament concerning the Messiah. The Gospel 
of St Matthew lays particular stress upon this point in the 
use of the phrase “that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the Lord through the prophet ” (Matt. i. 22), 
and its oft-recurrent equivalent. Although our Lord silenced 
the evil spirits who bore witness to this fulfilment (Luke iv. 
41), Jesus himself acknowledged and confirmed the truth. 
For when Simon Peter declared ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” Jesus answered and said unto him, 
‘** Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father which is in 
Heaven” (Matt. xvi. 16). And again, when adjured by 
Caiaphas, “‘ Tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God,” Jesus assented, and for this assent was accused of 
blasphemy and declared worthy of death (Matt. xxvi. 63-66). 
On the road to Emmaus on the first Easter Day the risen 
Lord Jesus appeared to two of his disciples and upbraided 
them for their unbelief, saying, 


- “OQ fools and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not the Christ to have 
suffered these things, and enter into his glory? And 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
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unto them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself.” (Luke xxiv. 25-27.) 


In one respect Jesus came short of the expectations of the 
Jews concerning the Messiah. They were looking for the 
establishment of an earthly kingdom, and for deliverance 
from the Roman yoke, whereas Jesus declared before Pilate, 
‘“My kingdom is not of this world,” and for this reason 
refused to let his servants fight for his deliverancé from death 
(John xviii. 36). Even after the Resurrection the chosen 
Apostles of Jesus were still looking for the Messiah to 
“restore again the kingdom to Israel” (Acts i. 6), but such 
was not to be. 

For the Jews no title could be held in greater esteem than 
that of The Messiah. Nevertheless, Jesus as ‘‘ Son of the 
living God ”’ was even more than the living embodiment of 
Jewish hopes and aspirations. He was, ‘“‘ The Mediator of a 
better covenant ”’ (Heb. viii. 6.) 


II. Curist, THE DIVINE SPIRIT 


The spiritual deliverance and advancement which our 
Lord has accomplished for mankind far exceeds in value any 
worldly domination in matters political. In this work of 
spiritual deliverance we are apt as Christians to look upon 
our Lord Jesus as the solitary Saviour, and in days past 
some evangelists have indeed almost idolised him as one 
who saved us from the wrath of the Heavenly Father! Yet 
the assurance of salvation was given long before the Incarna- 
tion, “* For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour ” (Is. xliii. 3). From the time of the Incarnation 
onwards both Father and Holy Spirit co-operate with the 
Son, and are by no means opposed in the work of Man’s 
redemption. The trinitarian must not therefore ‘‘ confound 
the Persons,”’ nor confuse their respective operations. 

All the books of the New Testament were written long 
before the doctrine of the Holy Trinity had been formulated 
or even conceived consciously as a theological dogma. For 
St Paul, who was vigorous in his attack upon polytheism, 
there was still only ‘‘ oNE Gop, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him ” (1 Cor. viii. 5). The thought of 
the Personality of the Holy Spirit as distinct from that of 
the Father or of the Son was foreign to his mind. To him 
the Holy Spirit was indeed still impersonal, without even a 
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Name either to identify it or to distinguish the Spirit of God 
from the Spirit of Jesus. Where, therefore, he sees the work 
of the Holy Spirit related to the Personality of Jesus he 
refers it to the Christ, thus equating the terms Christ and 
Holy Spirit ; and where the work of the Spirit relates more 
apparently to God the Father it is not the Christ but “* the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead ” (Rom. viii. 
11), thus identifying the Indwelling Presence with the 
‘* Spirit of God.” Neither the Father, who is the ultimate 
Source, nor the Son who is the Mediator, of spiritual Life is 
clearly distinguished from that personal indwelling Presence 
who is “ The Lord and Giver-of-Life ’»—the Regenerator. 

This inexact and indefinite use of the term Christ, from 
the time of St Paul onwards, has been the unconscious centre 
of confusion, and ground of bitter contention, throughout 
the history of Christology. It is because of this confusion 
that no fully reasoned statement of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity has yet been put forward by the Christian Church, 
and until this confusion has been analysed and dissipated no 
statement of the doctrine may ever be presented which can 
make a rational appeal to man’s intelligence unbiassed by 
emotion. 

Let us consider more in detail this secondary use of the 
term Christ as an alternative name of Jesus. And first let 
it be noted that the double name, Jesus Christ, is not used 
in any of the first three Gospels, except in the introductory 
verses of St Matthew and St Mark, and its use in the fourth 
Gospel (in the Prologue and in the High Priestly Prayer only 
—John i. 17, and xvii. 3) is so restricted that it is safe to 
assume that the use of the double name did not start until 
after the Resurrection. Once the double name “ Jesus 
Christ ” had become familiar the single name “ Christ ” soon 
became a second or alternative name, especially when 
referring to the spiritual nature or activity of the ascended 
Lord. In the New Testament, and in most theological 
treatises, whether ancient or modern, in hymns and in 
sermons, activities are frequently ascribed to the Christ 
which cannot reasonably be ascribed to Jesus himself 
regarded as a particular Person of the Holy Trinity. In the 
case of hymns, especially those for children, and when 
appeal is being made through the emotions, there is no need 
for a strictly logical distinction of Persons, but if Theology 
is to rank as a Science there must be a certain precision of 
definition. This in the end may even prove an aid to devo- 
tion. Generally speaking the single name of Jesus has been 
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reserved more particularly for reference to the earthly 
ministry of the divine Son of Man, including his death, 
resurrection, and ascension into Heaven. The single name 
of Christ has not been so narrowly restricted in its use, nor so 
accurately applied. 

The Commissioners in the Report previously quoted 
themselves suggest the solution of the problem now under 
consideration, although it is probable the solution herein 
set forth was far from their conscious minds. On p. 96 of 
this same Report it is stated :— 


** A parallel is to be recognised between the life of 
the Spirit-filled Christian and the life of Jesus—Himself 
empowered by the Spirit—a parallel which is not 
expressed if we speak of Christ in us instead of using the 
traditional language about the Holy Spirit.” 


This quotation, especially if taken with the rest of the 
paragraph, is not easy of understanding unless we are right 
in identifying the Christ (when used in this sense of in- 
dwelling) with the Holy Spirit, and it will be our endeavour 
to show how the writings of St Paul may perhaps be the 
main source of that confusion of thought which we are 
seeking to dispel, namely, the confusion of the Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. 

Before presuming to criticise St Paul on this point we 
may consider first a saying of our Lord himself, who just 
previous to his passion told his immediate friends, “‘ It is 
expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart I will send 
him unto you ” (John xvi. 7). 

These words of Jesus can only ae explained as intended 
to console the disciples and inspire them with a compensating 
hope. For they were deep in grief over the impending loss 
of something far more affecting than mere human contact 
with their beloved Master. The separation indicated was 
more completely personal than that. The words imply— 
It is altogether to your advantage that I, Jesus, take myself 
as an Individual away from you so as to enable the Holy 
Spirit, the new Comforter, to come and dwell personally 
within each one of you. As Bishop Westcott wrote in his 
commentary on this passage: ‘‘ The departure of Christ was 
in itself a necessary condition for the coming of the Spirit to 
men. The withdrawal of his limited bodily Presence neces- 
sarily prepared the way for the recognition of a universal 
Presence.” (The name Christ was here used by Bishop 
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Westcott, probably with the same sense of reverence for the 
sacred Name of Jesus as the Jews had for the sacred name of 
Jahveh.) 

The strange words of comfort chosen by our Lord must 
certainly be understood as a declaration on his part of the 
necessity for the withdrawal of the external Individual 
Personality in order that (what may be described as) the 
divine internal Communal Personality—the ‘‘ Fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost ’—might come and abide in the souls of 


. Christian disciples. Jesus himself, of course, had already 


acquired this Communal Personality from the Holy Spirit 
without measure, as noted in the Doctrinal Report in the 
phrase above quoted—“ Himself empowered by this Spirit.” 
It was in the power and consciousness of this indwelling 
Communal Personality that he could make so mysterious 
and so provocative a statement as “‘ Before Abraham was | 
am ” (John viii. 58). 

The words of our Lord referring to the necessity of his 
departure are certainly hard of understanding, and for that 
reason must not lightly be put aside. Indeed, they demand 
very humble and careful examination. Had such words 
been spoken by any other than by Jesus himself they might 
have been regarded as blasphemous, as a direct contradiction 
of such injunctions as “‘ Abide in me,” and “‘ Apart from me 
ye can do nothing.” Once, however, we approach the 
Gospel from the aspect of the Nature of the Holy Trinity (as 
revealed in the Gospels rather than in theology accepted as 
orthodox) we may realise that not only were there times 
when our Lord expressed his personal unity with the 
Heavenly Father, e.g. “‘ I and my Father are one ” (John x. 
30), but also that on other occasions he assumed a similar 
personal unity with the Holy Spirit, though not so clearly 
indicated. For instance, in reply to the inquiry of Thomas 
as to the Way, Jesus said, “ I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life’ (John xiv. 6), but later in these last discourses 
spoke frequently of the Holy Spirit as the “‘ Spirit of Truth” 
(John xiv. 17, xv. 26, and xvi. 18). 

Such unity of personality is, however, quite distinct from 
identification, and does not absorb or reduce Individuality, 
for there were times when our Lord affirmed a clear distinct- 
ness of personality, as when he said ‘‘ My Father is greater 
than I” (John xiv. 28), and “ I will pray the Father and he 
will send you another Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth ”’ 
(John xiv. 16-17). In this last statement the distinctness of 
all Three Persons of the Holy Trinity is definitely implied. 
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Thus Individual Personality is not lost by absorption into 
Communal Personality, rather Individuality is the more 
established, and we are the more assured that the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, is not the 
God of the dead, but of living and eternal individual per- 
sonalities. 

This combination of unity and distinctness of Personality 
within the Holy Trinity of Divine Persons is a main source 
of confusion in the use of the term Christ, and has resulted in 
a mistaken dogmatism where particular operations and 
attributes of the Individual Personality of the Holy Spirit 
have been definitely ascribed to the Individual Personality 
of Jesus, thus confusing the two Persons. 

For illustration of this challenging statement let us now 
turn to the Epistles of St Paul, where we shall find that the 
writer frequently and without discrimination refers to the 
activity and power of the Holy Spirit as being either that 
of : 

(i.) The glorified (Jesus) Christ, 
(ii.) The Spirit of Christ, 
(iii.) The Spirit of God, 
(iv.) The Spirit, or 
(v.) The Holy Spirit. 


The first two of these titles have hitherto been unreservedly 
identified with Jesus by orthodox theologians, and seldom 
if ever with the Holy Spirit exclusively. A most illuminating 
instance of such indiscrimination on the part of St Paul is 
found in the following passage in which the Holy Spirit is 
most clearly indicated wherever the italicised terms occur : 


‘“* Ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man 
hath not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his. And if 
Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the Spirit is life because of righteousness. But if the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you ” (Rom. viii. 9-11). 


Throughout the foregoing passage there is reference to the 
indwelling Spirit in the regenerate man, and St Paul cer- 
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Never does he refer to Jesus—not even to Jesus Christ—or 
_to the Son of God as being immanent in man. 


‘** Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you ? ” (1 Cor. vi. 19). 

“Christ in you (not Jesus Christ), the hope of 
glory ” (Col. i. 27). 

““ That ye may be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit in the inward man, that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith ”’ (Eph. iii. 16-17.) 


In none of these passages quoted from St Paul would it be 
correct exegesis to interpret the term “ Christ ” literally as 
a characteristic function of the Messiah, neither would it be 
correct to identify it with Jesus, except when coupled with 
that Name in the form Christ Jesus, as it appears in the first 
of the above quoted passages (Rom. viii. 11.) 

The plain conclusion to be drawn from this argument is 
that wherever in the New Testament the term “ Christ ” 
implies or signifies the indwelling of the Divine Spirit it must 
not be identified with Jesus the Son of God, but with the 
Holy Spirit. Only by such identification is it possible to 
distinguish and discriminate between the respective Per- 
sonalities of the Second and Third Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. 

By thus seeking to attribute more directly to the Holy 
Spirit certain operations upon the soul of man it is not the 
intention, nor the import, of this essay to deny or reduce the 
intimate relationship between man and his Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The intention, rather, is to indicate more clearly 
and make more intelligible the true condition of spiritual 
relationship with our Lord as revealed by his own words of 
comfort to his disciples herein commented upon, and so to 
encourage the more spiritually minded, as distinct from the 
emotional, to seek humbly the establishment and extension 


of such communion. 
H. G. ENGLAND. 


BouRNEMOUTH, 
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IN MEMORIAM: GEORGE DAWES 
HICKS, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


1862-1941. 
W. H. DRUMMOND, D.D. 


THE name of Dr George Dawes Hicks has been closely 
associated with the H1iBBERT JOURNAL since its foundation 
in 1902. He was active in organising the memorial to the 
Hibbert Trustees which resulted in the decision to launch 
the new Journal on its way, and when Dr Jacks became the 
editor he was appointed assistant editor, being responsible 
chiefly for the reviewing department. He also contributed the 
half-yearly survey of philosophical literature which has 
been a valuable feature of the HisBert JouRNAL from the 
beginning. It must be a unique record that two men of such 
remarkable gifts should serve the same Journal as colleagues 
for a period of nearly forty years. 

In recent years Dr Hicks has lived a secluded life and has 
been little known to the general public, and the select band 
of scholars and thinkers who were his friends, like Professor 
James Ward, passed away before him. It is therefore fitting 
that one who knew him from early days should attempt to 
give some account of his work and personality and pay a 
tribute to his memory. 

George Dawes Hicks was born on September 14, 1862. 
After his school-days he spent some time in business and he 
was twenty-two years of age before he decided to enter the 
ministry and began his long and arduous training for his work 
as a thinker and teacher. At the University of Manchester 
(1884-88) he came under the influence of Professor Adamson, 
who was probably responsible for giving direction to his 
native gift for philosophy. A bronze medallion of Adamson 
in the place of honour in his library at Cambridge was a 
symbol of his deep reverence for one whom he regarded 
838 
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always as the first and among the greatest of his teachers, 
After graduation he proceeded to Manchester College for the 
three years’ course in theology. The first of these years was 
spent in London, and in 1889 he migrated with the College 
to Oxford, and was thus brought into contact with the 
leaders of the English Hegelian school, then at the height of 
its influence. But Manchester College, small in numbers but 
great in scholarship, with its fine liberal tradition and reli- 
gious atmosphere, made an impression upon him no less 
profound. In later years he paid a noble tribute to his 
former Principal, Dr James Drummond, and revealed the 
greatness of his debt. To the end the trained theologian 
lurked behind the philosopher, for Hicks was always a 
deeply religious man. After completing his course at Man- 
chester College he went to Germany with a Hibbert scholar- 
ship. The four years he spent in highly specialised study at 
Leipzig were the determining factor in his career. He made 
a profound study of Kant and studied experimental psycho- 
logy under Wundt, and in 1896 took his doctorate with a 
brilliant thesis entitled: ‘‘ Die Begriffe Phanomenon und 
Noumenon in ihrem Verhaltniss zu einander bei Kant.” On 
his return to England he entered the ministry and for six 
years (1897-1903) was minister of Unity Church, Islington, 
where Dr James Martineau, then in venerable age, was often 
to be seen in his morning congregation. 

It was through no loss of interest in religion that he came 
to feel that the regular ministry, with its multifarious and 
often distracting duties, was not the sphere in which he could 
use his special gifts and training to the best advantage. In 
1903 he resigned his pulpit and removed to Cambridge in 
order to devote himself entirely to philosophical work. In 
1904 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at University 
College, London, and from that date till his retirement as 
emeritus Professor in 1928 his time was divided between the 
duties of his chair in London and special courses of lectures 
at Cambridge. Of his work as a teacher, especially in the 
higher branches of his subject, those who could appreciate 
the range and power of his thought have spoken often with 
deep gratitude. To eager students engaged on research he 
was always helpful and kind, opening to them the treasures 
of his mind and inviting them to his beautiful home at Cam- 
bridge with the great library in which the wisdom of the 
world was stored. Of the influence upon his own thought of 
the group of philosophers who were his friends at Cambridge, 
and his change from Hegelian idealism to a more realistic 
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theory of cognition, it must be left to a more competent pen 
to write. He was never a prolific writer. No long row of 
volumes stands to the credit of his name. For that, in a 
sense, he was too fastidious. He was never satisfied with his 
own work and it was a difficult task to get a manuscript out 
of him. He was also prone to undertake too many things at 
once with the consequent loss of the necessary concentration 
on one book at atime. Much of his best work is buried for all 
except specialists in the transactions of the Aristotelian and 
other learned societies. In 1932 his volume on Berkeley 
appeared, dedicated to the memory of Robert Adamson. In 
1937 his Hibbert Lectures on The Philosophical Bases of 
Theism were published. In addition there is a collection of 
Addresses to the students of Carmarthen College, Ways 
towards the Spiritual Life (1928). This is more popular in 
character, but in its religious tone and its insight into the tasks 
and perils of the ministry in the modern world it is deeply 
revealing. He never lost his interest in a prophetic ministry 
and his faith in its mission. 

The honours which came to him were not numerous but 
they were most suitable. In 1903 he was President of the 
Aristotelian Society ; in 1904 Manchester University con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Litt.D.; and in 1927 
he was elected to the Fellowship of the British Academy. It 
may be added that at the time of his death he was the senior 
trustee of Dr Williams’s Trust; he had always taken a deep 
interest in the growth of the Library and the development of 
its educational work. He was also a Visitor of Manchester 
College, Oxford. , 

It remains for me to add a few words about Hicks as I 
knew him as a friend. I think that except for a few brief 
years he was always a lonely man. His first marriage, to 
Lucy Katherine Garrett in 1902, was ideally happy, but 
when she died, after six years of close companionship, he 
received a wound from which he never recovered. Nearly 
thirty years afterwards, in dedicating his Hibbert Lectures 
to her memory, he spoke of “‘ her unfailing help and encour- 
agement ”’ in all his work. Sometimes he seemed to wander 
among us as one stricken, with no secure anchorage in 
earthly interests. As he grew older his natural detachment 
and reserve increased ; but to those who knew him well and 
in his own home he could be a charming companion. He 
had a wide knowledge of literature, especially of English 
poetry, and when he was aroused and his shyness disappeared 
in congenial company he was an eager conversationalist ; 
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nor were the small talk and the personal interests which are 
the salt of human friendship forgotten. Hours spent with 
him in his library or walking in his.beautiful garden were full 
of graciousness and charm. Like other masters in the diffi- 
cult art of thinking, he was free from intellectual pride, and 
those who could ignore certain idiosyncrasies of tempera- 
ment and manner—do we not all possess them ?—found a 
man with something of the wondering simplicity of a child 
and deeply humble in the presence of things which are 
beyond man’s understanding. This short and inadequate 
tribute to his memory may close fitly with some words of his 
own. They were spoken to a small company of students, but 
they seem to express the inmost motive and aspiration of his 
own life :— 


‘What more than this can you desire—a life sur- 
rendered on the intellectual side to the pure attraction 
of the light, and on the spiritual side to the service of 
what is sacred, and beautiful, and good? Be not, then, 
timid, or hesitating, or afraid. Stand as sentinels upon 
the watch for every fresh intimation of the divine 
claims upon you, and in the service of the ideal may you 
find nothing to cause your souls to grow weary, or your 
hearts to faint.” 

W. H. DRUMMOND. 


OxForRD. 











